



































THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 
By W. Henry Wire /. and Epwarp Greenor | A. . 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th December 1911. 


I. 
By W. Hexry Wuarre | I’. |. 


HN the Council invited suggestions from the Practice Standing Committee for 
subjects of interest to a General Meeting of the Institute, the actual work of the 
Committee naturally suggested the title for this evening’s discussion. The 
‘business “" side of our profession is of course the one with which the Practice Committee is 
chietly concerned, and, in the several interests of clients, contractors, and architects. its 
importance must not be under-estimated nor its responsibilities shirked if these interests are 
to be safeguarded. It is to be feared that even the most beautiful design which could be con- 
ceived and carried into execution would only produce dissatisfaction. trouble, and sneers at 
architects if it resulted in financial loss and lengthy litigation: and if the loss were traceabl 
to the unbusinesslike methods, or to speak more correctly want of method, on the part ol 
the architect he would get more blame than praise, however good his architectural work 
might be. It is therefore the obvious duty of the Royal Institute of British Architects to put 
forward and foster a high ideal of those three qualifications of a good architect which a highly 
esteemed late President of the Royal Institute of British Architects so ably set forth in a 
Presidential Address delivered before its members. viz. that he should be : 
A man of Art: 
A man of Science. and 
A man of Business. 
The realisation of this ideal demands great ability and application, and is daily becoming 
more and more essential. owing to the ever-increasing demands made upon the architect's 
skill and business knowledge. Both students of architecture and architects in practice must 
keep in remembrance this necessary triple combination of qualities. 

The keen competition which now obtains in all walks of life. and which almost amounts 
to setting a watch-dog to watch a watch-dog. has to a large extent ousted the older order of 
confidence in one’s fellow men and-has of late vears resulted in a great increase in litigation 
over building cases. It is these cases. and the consideration of an increasing number of 
problems sent up to the Practice Committee for their solution and advice. which has brought 
home to them the need of considering the ** Newer Responsibilities of Architects ’’ and the 
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desirability of laying before the members of the Institute many points for their deliberation 
and, it is hoped, possible guidance. 

There was a very heated discussion some years ago as to whether architecture was a 
profession or an Art, and much time was wasted thereon. What really matters to an architect 
is that his work shall be carried on with due and proper regard to the reason for which he is 
employed both as artist and man of business. If he has not been properly trained as an 
architect he cannot do justice to his work; and if he be so constituted that the business side 
of his profession is distasteful to him he must, in the interests of those by whom he is 
employed, at least see that he joins with or engages someone who can attend to it. If he does 
not. although he may carry out a great deal of work without its getting into the Law Courts. 
he is all the time sitting on the safety valve. and is incurring risks that in his client’s, his 
own, and the builder’s interests he has no business to incur. The Practice Committee are 
constantly being set problems on all manner of profe ssional points which make it necessary to 
emphasise this in the strongest possible manner, as, if the inquirers had been trained to 
understand and appreciate their responsibilities. very few of these problems would arise. This 
is where the Institute can and ought to step in by keeping its members posted up to date 
upon the legal cases arising out of their work. 

The Journat issued by the Institute and the professional papers give reports and articles 
cases, and many architects no doubt read and study them, 
but only those who have occasion to be in the Law Courts at the hearing of such cases know 


from time to time upon building 


how seldom the bare reports bring out the points whieh would be useful to the practising 
| | 


architect or how little they tell of the months of preparation work, anxiety, and cost to all 
concerned. It is only when one gets into the gloom of the Law Courts that one realises how 
really important are points which may have been regarded as immaterial but upon which the 
decisions of the Courts turt \s an instance, it was pointed out in a recent case that instruc- 
tions to an architect by a client not to issue further certificates was not sufficient to justify 
him in withholding them. and that nothing but the dismissal of the architect would have been 


sufficient to have prevented him from continuing to act. Further. if he had been appointed 
arbitrator between the parties he could not have been prevented from issuing a certificate, nor 
could his decisions have been challenged except on the grounds of fraud, gross negligence, or 
improper conduet. when no doubt the Courts quite properly could give relief. Where the 
architect is a thoroughly trained and competent man this position of arbitrator would 
undoubted], in most instance 


failing the architect being so 


oth client and builder from vexatious law cases; and 
pointed. it seems very desirable, in the joint interests involved, 


that the building contract should so provide for arbitration as to make it impossible to take 
a case upon it into the Law Courts until an award had been made. It must of course always 
be open to either party to try to upset an award, but the award should be a condition pre- 
cedent to a law case, and it ought to be possible to frame a set of conditions under which 
such an arbitration should be conducted as would prevent the enormous expense which now 
usually obtains. If the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects think such a scheme 
is desirable, the Practice Committee might be set the task of developing it. The legal pro- 


fession might not be anxious to endorse such a scheme, but architects know how difficult it is 
to get their highly technical cases properly understood in the Law Courts. and the qualified 
technical arbitrator's award is more likely to settle the points of difference quicker, and with 
less cost. than the average law suit. 

It has been stated by a lawyer. and it may be generally held by gentlemen of the legal 
profession as an article of faith. that ‘‘ a lawyer's first duty is to his client.’’ and architects 
would doubtless agree with tl is a general principle: but if such an attitude prevents 


“equity ”’ from obtaining. it is a hard and bitter statement and goes far to explain why the 
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older position of confidence in one’s fellow beings has been driven away in favour of ** Con- 
tracts’? drawn with much and elaborate detail in the endeavour to prevent either party 
vetting the ** better “” ot the other. 
In Mr. Kipling’s lines, where the successful shipping contractor is explaining to lis son 
the methods by which he acquired success in the words : 
* And they asked me how I did it, and I gave ‘em the scripture text, 
You keep your light so shining a little in front of the next,” 


we have perhaps the key-note to the position, and it is this ** keeping in front of the 
next ’* by trying to read so much more mto a contract than either of the parties concerned 
is entitled to, which is so productive of law cases. However, the object of these notes is 
not to attempt to teach architects how to get the ** best’ of anybody, but to draw 
attention to the fact that they should be so educated as to be forearmed against the difficulties 
which beset them in their practice and be taught to bring logically trained minds to bear upon 
all their work, so that their decisions may be received with confidence by clients, builders, and 
others. 

This question of training opens up another view of the situation, namely, that there is 
no definite professional course on the ** business *’ side that young men can take up, and 
although professional practice is provided for in the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
examinations it is certainly not sufficiently exhaustive ; the young practitioner is thrown upon 
his own resources On Commencing practice, and unless he can gain his experience under a 
competent master he is likely to do so at the expense of his clients. 

Another important consideration which has arisen of late years is the change in the 
tnethods of contractors in carrying on their business. There is an increasing number of 
contractors who sub-let their work, and, instead of having a practical and useful knowledge of 
building work as a craft and being able to assist the architect in carrying out difficult matters, 
now run their business from a counting house, and, having taken a contract, proceed to 
underwrite their liabilities by a sub-letting system which can only be described as a game of 
heads I win, tails you lose.”” This system is no doubt to some extent forced upon them by 
the close Competition to which they are subjected, the exacting rules of ‘Trade Unionism, and 
the legal responsibilities thrown upon them by recent legislation—but the result to architects 
means detailed drawings, increased supervision, and correspondence to an extent unknown to 
the last generation ; without details and careful instructions for the most simple kind of work 
the builder will be “* waiting ** and the work hung up—that is if the object be to produce the 
hest results. 

Again, modern buildings are so much more complex in the various parts and appointments, 
and so much ** specialist's work ’’ has to be accommodated and provided for, which all tends 
to increase the architect’s work and responsibilities. Facts, however, must be faced, and 
architects must realise their responsibilities and train themselves to meet them in a business- 
like manner. 

No doubt where a large architectural practice is concerned the ideal position would be to 
combine the artistic and business side by partnership, as the strain is in most cases too much 
for one—but we are not concerned with these exceptional cases—-they can take care of them- 
selves. Our point is rather to see that the average man is taught how to act in a reasonable 
and proper manner in connection with the various and often opposed interests which come 
into his daily practice. 

With registration of architects in the air this becomes more and more necessary, as it 
will bring with it new responsibilities, and, in the first instance. many men will be enrolled 
because they have a vested interest which it would be unfair to override, but all of whom 
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may not have been members of any recognised Architectural Society or have qualifications 
which would satisfy the Royal Institute of British Architects. Unfortunately it is the 
unskilful men who keep back the profession in the estimation of the public. The best work 
often ** goes through ”’ without any praise or recognition, but the fauits of the incompetent 
receive undue prominence end reflect, unfortunately, upon the profession as a whole. 

The Copyright Act when it comes into force will also require the architect's careful 
consideration. 

Another influence detrimental to an architect’s work is the “* hurry scurry ’’ of modern 
times. No doubt many of the commonplace buildings put up with lightning-like rapidity, 
and much wear and tear on the part of the architect and others concerned, owe their faults to 
the lack of time which is allowed for their conception and development. This particularly 
applies to our street architecture, where, owing to the cost of the site and the expenses involved 
in waiting, the business man wants his work done at express speed, and it is usually ineffectual 
to say him nay unless you are prepared, as few can afford to do, to forego the work. We 
must hope that a wider knowledge of citizenship and a better appreciation of good architecture 
will in time compel a different state of things in this respect. 

But does the policy of the Institute, in what amounts to withholding the architect’s name 
from the public as far as possible, assist them to a knowledge that there are good, bad, and 
indifferent architects as shown by their works? ‘True, a few prominent men obtain a certain 
amount of recognition when some big building is ** written up’’ in an evening paper, but to 
the man in the street who daily passes all sorts of buildings upon which he can learn the 
not appear under all sorts of pains and penalties, there is no means of ascertaining the 
name of the builder and numerous sub-contractors, but where the name of the architect must 
architect's name or anything about him. In all probability a large majority of the public 
think the builder is responsible for the design! This is rank heresy no doubt, but if the 
Institute wishes to foster in the public an interest in architecture let it insist upon the 
architect’s name being indicated and regulate how and what notices as to builders ete. be shown 
for the information of the public, and in this manner help to interest and educate them. !t 
is certain that most work is placed in the hands of architects by influence rather than by 
knowledge on the part of the public. 

Another of the architect’s difficulties is caused by the client changing his mind as the 
work proceeds consequent upon not understanding the drawings, and such changes often 
result in increased cost. This should be carefully explained to the client, and in fact he should 
he informed from time to time during the progress of the works as to the approximate amount 
of variations. The omission of this precaution followed by the presentation of a big bill of 
extras at the completion of the work is a frequent source of trouble, and probably results in the 
loss of a client who, had he been treated in a business-like manner as the work proceeded, 
would have been perfectly satisfied. 

Changes from the drawings and specification take place in almost every contract, and 
herein lies the danger of the ‘‘lump sum’’ contract and the advisability of making the 
quantities a part of the contract; indeed, it would seem to be the only fair and reasonable 
method and would obviate some of the difficulties which arise under the head of variations. 
As regards the varying of materials or allowing a different brand from that specified to be used, 
be exercised in doing this and advising the client thereon. The average 
specification that is brought before the Law Courts wants much revision to bring it up to the 
standard of modern requirements and limitations. Could not the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the interest of its members suggest clauses as to the proper specifying of timber, 
a standard for concrete for floors, asphalte, paint, ete.—clauses which could be accepted by 
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the profession and which would prevent so much of the conflicting evidence that is now given 
in the average building ** case **? 

The answer might be made that these are matters for text-books and experience; but as 
regards the former they are certainly not written from the legal point of view; and as to the 
latter, let the benefit of the experience at the command of the Institute be placed before its 
members in a practical manner—let the Practice and Science Committees act hand in hand 
and the benefit of their work be given in concise form for the guidance of all members of the 
Institute. In-this manner the profession would be ** speeded up’’ to a higher standard and 
less friction would result upon points which are now considered a matter of opinion, the effect 
being that in most cases three or four architects are to be found on opposite sides and with 
diametrically opposed views, a fact which has earned for the professional expert the opprobrious 
title of liar in the third degree. , 

It is not here suggested that all the difficulties that may present themselves in an archi- 
tect’s practice can be solved by the means suggested or that cases of gross negligence should 
be condoned, but it must be patent to all who have given any thought to the matter that 
architects are very much divided against themselves, and the way they appear before the 
public in our law cases does not always tend to increase confidence in their abilities. In what 
other profession can we see the same lack of esprit de corps? and what help does the Institute 
give its members who are forced to fight an uphill fight even when their losing or winning 
means so much to the profession? 

True the Institute has a Professional Defence Committee, but it appears to be an arsenal 
without ammunition and therefore its powers are limited. It ought to be possible to create 
a fund which would enable the Institute to give something more than moral support to a 
professional brother who was made to fight such a case as Lanning vy. Davey and Salter. 
(Mr. Greenop will cite this case in his Paper.) 

There have been numerous law cases of late years which have considerably upset the 
generally conceived views of the architect’s duties to client and builder, with the result that 
thousands of pounds have been spent in the Law Courts which might and ought to have been 
saved. ‘T'wo recent cases over building matters occupied some forty days and thirty-eight 
days respectively in the hearing—in one case over £1,250 was spent in transcribing the 
shorthand notes alone! Just imagine what the total expenses must have amounted to! 

Instances could easily be multiplied to show how unprofitable to owner, architect, and 
builder these cases are, and they appear to be on the increase, in consequence, it is con- 
tended, of the new order of things, which involves so much more knowledge on the ‘* business 
side ’’ by the architect, the close competition to which clients themselves are subjected, which 
sometimes (and not unnaturally) makes them hard and exacting on others, the keen com- 
petition amongst contractors, and the hard and fast interpretation of contracts by the legal 
profession and judges. 

It does not seem to have been generally realised amongst members of the profession that 
the architect’s position in relation to his client is a most invidious one as regards liability. 
The builder after the usual twelve months’ maintenance clause has expired is freed from all 
further responsibility towards the client, but the architect remains liable up to the period 
allowed by the Statute of Limitations, i.e. six years. This is a ridiculous position. The 
builder receives payment for doing his work properly, and so far as can be reasonably expected 
the architect has supervised and certified it as satisfactory. But some piece of scamping 
develops its faults, two, three, or five years afterwards; the builder has been freed—but the 
architect is still liable. This must be remedied, it is too unjust a burden for the architect to 
remain under. We cannot imagine that any responsible contractor would object to such 
alterations in the terms of contract as would give the relief necessary. 
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No architect can ** live upon his job,’ and it is a sheer impossibility for him to know every 
detail of work that has been put into a building. He is compelled to accept the lowest tender, 
often from builders of the client’s selection, and however conscientious and careful he may 
be it is obvious he cannot, without staying upon the work during the whole time it is being 
carried on, be sure that every part has been done properly. With large works and competent 
clerks of works and good contractors he may accept his liability with equanimity, but with the 
average work carried out under his directions and without a clerk of works—for whose 
services the client does not think he should be called upon to pay—he should have a clear 
and definite understanding with his client on the subject of supervision, and the builder should 
remain responsible for any defective work the faults of which only develop after the ordinary 
period of maintenance has elapsed. 

The architect is sometimes blamed for being too conservative as to the acceptance of new 
materials and methods of construction, but if he does try experiments in this direction (which 
of course he would not do without careful inquiry and consideration), he should, when recom- 
mending their adoption to his client, see that he does not get saddled with the responsibility 
of their failure in any unreasonable way, but having provided for guarantees as to such work 
or materials or methods of construction he should see that the client is satisfied to accept 
them. Now it must be clearly understood that the Practice Committee do not wish—and no 
architect worthy to be so called wishes—to relieve any member of the profession from responsi- 
bilities which a well-trained man should be able to assume, or that they would countenance 
cases of gross negligence. or grave irregularities, or shelter themselves under some unfair 
form of contract; but it will be seen from the typical cases to be presently discussed that the 
architect does most sadly need protection from the present state of affairs. 

In order to set forth some of the difficulties which have arisen in recent years and which 
have been productive of costly litigation, let us assume that :—A client appears and instructs 
an architect in general terms as to the building he requires (the artistic skill of the architect 
selected is acknowledged); the client knows what his business requires in the way of accom- 
modation, or the number and sizes of the rooms he wants in his house and what he wishes to 
spend, and after negotiations, sketch plans, working drawings, specification, contracts, etc.. 
have been prepared the building is commenced and eventually completed satisfactorily to all 
concerned—i/—the client is a reasonable man—the architect understands his art, profession, 
and business, and the builder has duly carried out his work in accordance with the *‘ true 
intent and meaning of the contract."’ But much virtue lies in that JF! Let it, however. be 
here stated that it speaks well for the credit of the architectural profession, the reasonableness 
of clients, and the integrity of contractors that the great majority of work throughout the 
length and breadth of the land has been so carried on and completed, and if architects will 
take heed of the points which have called forth these suggestions they will at any rate be 
forewarned against some of the dangers which have been discovered in recent law cases. 

But assume the case of an unreasonable or dissatisfied client or builder who determines 
to try for his ** rights,’’ as he regards them, in the Law Courts. Cases will be quoted later 
showing that such actions may be brought on some of the following grounds, or others which 
the ingenuity of the lawyer's mind can suggest, viz. : 

Variations from the contract and additions or extras ordered without the consent of the 

client. 

The materials not of the particular kind specified. 

The work upon being opened up found to be defective. 

Water-pipes furred up in an undue space of time. 

The contract not completed in time. 


Goods ordered under provisional sums by the architect and not paid for by the contractor, 
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although included in a certificate met by the client, who has had to pay twice over 
owing to the failure of the contractor. Here the architect’s position as agent for 
the client comes into question, showing the importance of the architect insisting 
upon the sub-contractors’ receipt before including for the amount of same in the 
contractors’ certificate. Further, unless clearly ordered as Agent for the client, the 
architect may himself become liable. 

The client declining to pay the architect’s fees, and the value and interpretation of the 
toyal Institute of British Architects’ Schedule of Charges. 

Payment disputed for work designed and not carried out. 

The client claiming the drawings from which his building was erected. There is hard- 
ship and danger under this heading which can be avoided by the architect making 
proper arrangements with his client. 

The architect's liability for “‘ negligence *’ in such matters as ** dry rot,’” insufficiency of 
work and materials, specifying one material and allowing ancther kind to be used 
without the client’s consent. 

Quantities forming part of the contract, or lump sum contract. 

The arbitration clause. 

Withholding or granting certificates from the client’s and the builders’ points of view. 

‘The question of sub-contractors and the employment of specialists. 

The client’s responsibility for injury to workmen if the contractor is unable to pay and 
not covered by insurance. 

Law cases bearing upon some of these points will be cited in the next Paper by Mr. Edward 

(rreenop, who has given much time to the matter. 

Without divulging secrets it may be permissible to state here that the Practice Com- 
mittee have been working for some time past upon the revision of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Conditions of Building Contracts and the Institute’s Schedule of Profes- 
sional Charges. Their labours have been devoted towards the improvement of these documents 
in the interest of all concerned, and it is hoped they will very shortly be put before a Business 
Meeting of the Institute for approval and adoption. They represent long and arduous labour 
on the part of the Committee. 

The points brought forward in this Paper as requiring the architect's business knowledge, 
emphasised as you will find them in Mr. Greenop’s summary of cases, will enable you to 
criticise and appreciate the changes suggested by the Committee in these documents, and it 
is hoped that the Council will send to every member of the Institute a specially marked copy 
of the Journan, drawing attention to the subject and giving the cases quoted and a summary 
of the reasons for the alterations, together with suggestions for their use in practice. 


Il. 
By Epwarp GreEnop [ A. | 


HE reader of the Paper to which you have just listened having brought to your notice 
generally the position in which we now find ourselves, there has devolved upon me 
the task of emphasising his deductions by describing in detail the circumstances 

under which that position has been brought about. Even thus the ground we can cover in 
the time at our disposal in a subject of such importance is necessarily very limited. T trust. 
however, that the matter I am about to bring to your notice may justify the time I shall 
occupy. 
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Before proceeding to do this I wish to offer an advance apology for any apparent 
unwarranted intrusion into the domains of a learned profession other than our own, especially 
since there is no lack of learned legal experts upon the subject by whom we have from time to 
time been favoured, through various channels, with the results of their study and experience. 
Amongst others to whom we are so indebted, I may perhaps be permitted to mention Mr. A. A. 
Hudson, Mr. J. A. Strahan, Dr. St. John Morrow, and Mr. A. M. Brice. To the last- 
named we have been recently indebted for no less than three most instructive papers read 
before the Architectural Association, the Society of Architects, and the Institute of Builders. 

This said. however, I may perhaps be excused for venturing the opinion that the -architect 
has a pardonable claim to be permitted to view his responsibilities from a different station- 
point from that of the lawyer. giving a necessarily broader aspect than, if I may say so without 


disrespect, the training of the legal mind allows. Indeed, I will go so far as to suggest that 
he may fairly be credited with holding as it were an intermediate position between the lawyer 
and what is understood in the common use of the term “‘layman.’’ The nature of our 
profession necessarily keeps us, in its ordinary practice, in close touch with that of the law, 
and, moreover, we stand. by reason of the complex and ever-changing detail of our vocation, 
in a position of extreme vulnerability to the law’s assaults. The thought invites the sug- 
vestion that a good architect must be half a lawver. and I venture to add that if lawyers could 
at the same time be half architects our task this evening would have been but light. 

In bringing to vour notice the following matter. I have endeavoured, as far as is possible. 
to eliminate names. although IT must of necessity give the titles of the cases. In many 
instances the architects concerned will be met, I think, with our sympathy rather than blame: 
their sins are usually those of omission rather than commission, entitling them, at least 
morally, to a distinction in their favour. Again, they are, after all, pioneers for the benefit 
of others, since we profit by the knowledge derived from their misfortunes. Moreover, we 
should temper our judgments with the reflection that the critic of to-day may be the victim 
of to-morrow. 

Time will not permit of reference to other than leading cases of quite recent date, and 
to these. therefore, T purpose confining myself except where any special point calling for notice 
may be involved, 


(\LLEGED NEGLIGENCE. 

Speaking generally, allegations of negligence may be considered as the most promising 
card to play when it is desired, from any cause, to avoid payment of an architect’s fees; ir 
fact. they may be looked upon as approximating in value to the ace of trumps. — Strictly 
speaking, therefore, nearly all the cases T shall offer for your consideration should come under 
this heading. As a matter of convenience, however, the cases have been grouped under the 
several heads mentioned by Mr. White. 


Findlay v. Roques and Carvell. 

This was an action tried in 1907 before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury for the 
recovery of architects’ fees. The amount of the account was not disputed, but the client, a 
lady, set up a counter-claim for damages for negligence on the ground that she was wrongly 
advised as to the financial possibilities and risks attending her venture. Two small country 
houses were erected as a speculation. It was alleged by the client that she was advised to 
enter into the scheme by the assurance of the architects that there was a demand in the 
locality for such property, that she could build the houses for a certain sum and sell them to 


considerable advantage. In the result the cost « 


f erection considerably exceeded the alleged 


estimate, and the sale price was much below expectations. 
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The evidence was very conflicting, and the reports point to most of the negotiations 
having been of a verbal character. The jury, notwithstanding, found in favour of the client 
for a considerable sum. ‘The case, of course, points to the danger of the architect associating 
himself with the investment aspect in such matters, unless specially instructed to do so, in 
which case he should make the position very clear in writing. 


Keyser v. Trask and Sons and Webb. 

This action, fought in 1907, was for negligence against both architect and builder as 
co-defendants, and came before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury. The building was 
a chapel, the walls of which were decorated by a mural artist. According to the evidence 
the rendering upon which the mural decoration was to be executed was originally intended 
to be done in cement, but lime plaster was afterwards substituted for economy. ‘The walls 
were of flintwork and stone externally backed with brickwork. The artist expressed the 
opinion that it would be safe for him to paint on the walls two years after plastering, and 
accordingly this period was allowed to intervene. Four and a half years after the paintings 
were finished the paint began to peel off owing to damp. Another architect was thereupon 
called in, and on examining the walls reported the interior to be in places packed with rubbish 
of the character which usually accumulates during a building job. It was contended by 
counsel for the architect that to have prevented the isolated instances of irregularities dis- 
covered practically continuous supervision of the architect would have been necessary, and the 
report of the evidence suggests strong doubt as to whether the packing of rubbish was the real 
cause of the damp from which the decorations had suffered. The jury, however, found 
against both architect and builder. 

The lesson to be learnt from this case appears to be that some definite understanding 
should be insisted upon with the client at the outset as to the extent and character of the 
supervision to be given, 

Raikes v. Power and Power v. King 

This case was tried before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury in June 1910. The 
client resisted payment of a sum due to the builder in respect of the erection of a picture 
eallery on the ground that, owing to dampness, certain valuable pictures hung upon the walls 
were damaged. The client at the same time brought an action against the architect alleging 
that the dampness was caused by his omission to provide a proper air draught for drying and 
keeping dry the walls. The two actions were tried together. There was the usual conflict 
of evidence, and the jury found that the builder, since he had duly carried out the architect's 
instructions, was not guilty of negligence, whilst the architect was guilty to the extent of £45. 


Lanning v. Davey and Salter. 

This was an action against architects for negligence, the first stage of which was before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury in the King’s Bench in 1906. 

The client, a solicitor, after having paid upon several interim certificates issued by the 
architects, revoked their authority to further certify; the architects, however, continued to 
issue certificates. The client refused to honour them, and the builder sued upon them. 
The client alleged, as his defence to the builder’s action, that there was bad work. |The 
builder answered that upon this point the architect's certificate was final. Upon the case 
coming into Court the client's defence proved to be valueless, and he was compelled to settle 
the action in Court. He thereupon brought an action against the architects for the recovery 
of a sum of £600 damages and costs which he alleged he had incurred in consequence of the 
architects having acted improperly in inducing him to enter into a building contract in 
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which they had made themselv ole arbitrators against him, without his expressed or implied 
authority to do so. The architects contended that the building agreement was prepared in 
the client’s interest, and put forward in the ordinary course of their duty as architects. Not- 
withstanding a strong direction by the Judge pointing in the architects’ favour, the jury 
found against them to the extent of £750. 

The architects appealed, and the appeal was heard by the Master of the Rolls with Lords 
Justices Cozens Hardy and Fletcher Moulton. Mr. Justice Darling reported to the Appeal 


Court that in his opinion the verdict of the jury was wrong. 


The Court of Appeal were strongly in favour of the architects upon the merits of the 
case, and the Master of the Rolls said he would have liked to enter judgment for 
them at once, but that he did not think he could withdraw the case from a jury, and that 
consequently there must be a new trial. The case was thereupon retried before Mr. Justice 
Lawrence and a Special Jury, with the result that a verdict was given for the architects upon 
the question of negligence, and also upon their counter-claim for fees, a miserable £87 odd. 

In commenting upon this deplorable case it is difficult to restrain oneself within the 
bounds of dignity. Here we have a client, who has been paying without demur for months 
upon the certificates of architects he has himself selected and imposed upon the builder, 
and who has contracted with the builder to pay upon those certificates, suddenly refusing to 
honour them without a shadow of justification, as is shown by his withdrawal in Court, and 


also by the observations of the Judges of Appeal, and then actually suing the architects for 
the sum so expended in costs. It is scarcely credible that, in face of the Judges’ strong 
direction, he should be awarded by a jury not only the £600 claimed, but a further £150, 
apparently as ‘moral and intellectual damages.” 

Upon the case going to the Court of Appeal the Judges are unanimously in favour of the 


architects, but owing to some technicality which T personally am not able to appreciate, find it 
impossible to give judgment, with the result that all the proceedings have to be gone over 
again, at the end of which the architects’ conduct is justified from the first. The evil appears 
to lie in the rottenness of a system by which the law allows such cases to be tried by such 


an incompetent tribunal as a jury. Lanning v. Davey and Salter will, to my mind, go down 
as an unanswered denial of the boasted protection afforded by the laws of this country. 
DD d Lewis Trust and Levy v. Graham. 


A case tried at the Manchester Assizes. Two years after completion a boarded floor was 
found to be affected by dry rot, and a sum of £295 had to be expended in relaying it. The 
clients alleged that the erchitect had not provided sufficient ventilation. It appeared that 
ventilating gratings were provided in the walls for the boarded floors, but that, as the 
corridor floors were of solid concrete and granolithic brought to the same levels and without 
ducts through them, the boarded floors were thus divided up into separate compartments 


having no inter-communicating ventilation. The action sought to recover the cost of relaying 
from the archit ct. Be rore the ¢ lie nt’s case Was concluded the parties came to a settlement, 
the architect agreeing to pay a certain sum, all allegations being withdrawn. 

This case turns again upon the vexed question of the amount of supervision fairly to be 


expected from the architect, in which connection it mav be noted that the work was at 
Manchester, and that a London architect was engaged. 


| ster Board of Guardians v. Trollope. 


Tried before Mr. Justice Channell, 23rd January 1911. An infirmary was completed 
in 1906, and a final certificate given by the architect. In 1908, two vears after, it was 
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discovered that the floors were affected with rot, and £2,000 to £8,000 had to be expended 
in taking them up and relaying. The contract provided for 6 inches of concrete, then 2 inches 
of fine concrete, and wooden joists on top. It was found that wooden pegs had been driven 
into the ground upon which the wooden joists were laid, the space beneath being then 
filled in with concrete, leaving the pegs in. These pegs, it was found, had sucked up moisture 
from the earth, and so caused the joists and flooring to rot. A clerk of works had been 
employed, but it was contended by the clients that his duties were defined, in writing, as 
merely those of an inspector and assistant to the architect. The architect admitted that he 
had not seen the floor during construction, but that he had trusted to the clerk of works. 

Mr. Justice Channell, whilst expressing his regret, gave judgment against the architect, 
who, he thought, was not greatly in fault, but at the same time he expressed the opinion that 
the laying of the floor was not a detail which could justifiably be left to the clerk of works. 

It is interesting to note that the Judge expressed the opinion that the clients were in 
error in supposing that, as two years had elapsed since the date of the final certificate, they 
were debarred from proceeding against the builder. 

With reference to this case, it should be added that the architect at the conclusion of 
the case communicated with the public Press, stating that the builders had always been 
anxious to be joined with him in defending the case, and that they were personally no parties 
to the deviation from the contract, which, as a fact, represented a merely insignificant 
saving. It also appeared that the builders, before the case was tried, offered to submit the 
matter to the President of this Institute, and to do anything he should order. They finally 
met the architect fairly in contributing towards the damages and costs. It is, therefore, 
pleasant to record that the attitude of both architect and builder in meeting the case was 
such as reflects credit upon them. 


Tne Arcurrecr As ArBirrator ok AGENT 
So much has been written and said upon this, the most complicated and serious of all 
the difficulties we have to contend against, that I must confine myself to the two cases which 
appear to me to bring the law up to date. 
Robins v. Goddard. 
Tried in the first instance in the Chancery Division before Mr. Justice Farwell, June 
1904. The action was against the client, a solicitor, by the builder for £2,830, balance 


of an account, for which sum the architect had given a certificate. Before the issue of the 
previous two certificates the client instructed the architect that he was ** no longer to regard 
himself as entitled to issue certificates.’ The architect, however. continued to issue them. 


The defence against the builder's action was that the certificates he produced were not 
duly, or properly, issued by the architect. There was also a counter-claim for damages and 
delay in execution and failure to complete the work. The client also claimed to set off sums 
he had expended in rectifying defects. This defence, Mr. Justice Farwell held, resolved 
itself simply into a counter-claim for defective work, and, seeing that by Clause 17 of the 
Institute Form of Contract, which was employed, the architect was sole judge as to this, 
and that the client did not produce any decision of the avchitect under this clause to support 
his allegation of defective work, the counter-claim and defence came to nothing. Judgment 
was, therefore, given for the buiider.. The Judge also expressed the opinion that the matters 
raised by the counter-claim did not come under the arbitration clause, Section 82, a most 
important pronouncement from the architect’s point of view. 

The case was taken to the Court of Appeal in December 1904. and the Court decided that 
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the architect's decision Was uot conclusive under Section 17 against the client, and judgment 
was accordingly entered tor him. In delivering judgment to this effect. Lord Justice 
Mathew express d the opinion that under the present Institute Form of Contract every dispute, 
whether arising during the progress of the work or afterwards, was referable to arbitration 
under Clause 82, differing in that respect from the previous form issued by the Institute. 


To use his lordship’s words, ** Language cannot be plainer or more comprehensive than that 
of Clause 82.° 

The client, having thus succeeded in the Court of Appeal. brought an action against 
the architect for the whole of the costs he had incurred in fighting the action in the Divisional 
Court and Court of Appeal. This was heard by the Official Referee, who found against the 
architect, with very disastrous conseyuences for him. Unfortunately the proceedings before 
the Official Referee were not publicly reported, and consequently we are not in possession of 
the full particulars necessary to form an absolutely reliable opinion as to how far there was 
any justification for the allegations of negligence against the architect. The main point at 
issue, however, was: Was th rchitect an arbitrator between the client and the builder, or 
was he merely the agent or mouthpiece of the client? As, if an arbitrator, he would have been 
immune from attack by the client. it follows that the judgment of the Court of Appeal left 
him merely the client's ayent. Up to this time the position of the architect in certifying 


had been clearly established by the cases of Restell v. Nye and Chambers y. Goldthorpe, tried 
in 1901, the latter in the Court of Appeal, in both of which it was decided that the architect, 
being an arbitrator under the contract, was immune from liability for negligence in certifying. 
so that, at one blow. the decision in Goddard vy. Ferguson cut the ground from under our 
feet. and left us in the a 
mittee at the time that some tw 


So much was this appreciated by the Practice Com- 

Wo Years were spent by them in endeavouring to get such an 
alteration made in the existing Institute Form of Contract as would restore us to the position 
of quasi-arbitrators. which, in our opinion, we had originally enjoyed, and upon their 
recommendation the Council with this object obtained the assent of the Institute of Builders 


to a verbal alteration of Clause 80. The latter part of that clause previously read as follows : 
“No certificate of the architect shall be considered conclusive evidence as to the sufficiency 
of any work or materials to which it relates, nor shall it relieve the contractor from his 
liabilitv to make good all defects as provided by this agreement.’’ This wording, which was 


obviously framed as a hold upon the builder only. was held by the Court of Appeal to permit 
the client to dispute the architect's decision on every point in the contract, including, of 
course, the issuing of certificates. Myr. Justice Farwell in the Court below read the words 
“nor shall it“ as though they had been ‘so as to’’ in order to arrive at his decision in 
the builder's favour, and suggested the substitution of these words in future. This was the 
alteration, therefore. made by the Institute, and you will find it in the present form issued. 
It was thought that by so doing the clause no longer covered the architect as well as the 
builder. As to how far we are justified in this assumption I think is very doubtful. To my 
mind it carries us but a little way along that road whilst Clause 82 stands as it does. 
Happily. however. there was decided in May last a case which makes it no longer a matter of 
any moment. This was the case of C. R. Roberts and Co. v. Hickman and Co., the importance 
of which to architects it would be difficult to over-estimate. 

It was an action by a builder for balance of an account, and, in the first instance, was 
tried in the King’s Bench Division. The client’s defence was that under the contract pay- 
ment was only to be made upon the architect’s certificate. and that. as the builder did not 
produce this, or show that the certificate was being withheld by fraud or collusion between 
the architect and client, he could not maintain the action. This defence is of course so well 
established in law, and IT hope so familiar to us all, that I need not quote the authority for it, 
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und as the builder did not satisfy the Court that there had been such collusion or fraud, 
judgment was given for the client. 

The builder appealed, and the Appeal Court held that, on the evidence, there had been 
fraudulent collusion between the chent and architect, by which the architect was incapacitated 
from giving a valid certificate. They, therefore, gave judgment for the builder. 

The client took the case to the House of Lords, where it had the benefit of a very 
powerful tribunal consisting of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Alverstone, Lord Ashbourne, Lord 
Shaw, and Lord Atkinson. A unanimous judgment in favour of the builder was given 
with costs, but its extreme value to us architects lies in the very strong and emphatic views 
their Lordships expressed upon the architect's duties as between the client and the builder 
under a building contract. This cannot be better illustrated than by quoting briefly a few 
extracts from their judgments : 

The Lord Chancellor said :—‘*'The architect mistook his position. He had not the 
firmness to recognise that his true position was that of an arbitrator, and to repel unworthy 
communications made to him by the client. Surely,’’ he added, ** it is serious misconduct on 
the part of an architect to receive instructions from one of the parties, and to act in that 
party’s interests. It is an act which goes to the status of an architect. It makes him 
incapacitated to act as judge, and any such incapacity affects his decisions at every point.”’ 
Again, he refers to ‘* the mistaken view he had taken of his being required to procure the 
assent of the defendants before he discharged his duties under the contract.”’ 

The Lord Chief Justice said :—**It is very important that it should be clearly under- 
stood that when an architect is appointed by both sides to act as arbitrator between the 
building owner and the contractor for the work, the architect must maintain a strictly judicial 
position.”’ 

Lord Atkinson said :—** The architect has forfeited his independence as an arbitrator, 
and has allowed himself to be under the control of the building owner as to the granting of 
certificates.”’ 

Lord Shaw said :—** The position of an architect under a building contract is one of great 
delicacy, and the Courts have held that he must act strictly in accordance with his judicial 
capacity. He must maintain entire independence and impartiality.”’ He added that he 
thought the architect had not acted in accordance with that standard. In support of this the 
learned Judge said he need only quote one letter which had been written by the architect to the 
builder. It was as follows :—** In reply to yours of the 22nd, had you not better call and see 
my clients, because in face of their instructions to me I cannot issue a certificate, whatever 
may be my own private opinion in the matter?’ If my lay mind reads this case aright it is 
an entire reversal of Goddard v. Robins, and re-establishes us, probably for all time, in the 
position we should undoubtedly occupy under a building contract—namely, that of arbitrator. 
immune, in the absence, of course, of fraud or misconduct, from attack by either client or 
builder. 


Carmichael vy. The Stonewood Patent Fir proof Flooring Co. 

This action was tried before Mr. Justice Bucknill in March last, and was of im- 
portance as bearing upon an architect’s duties and the manner in which they should be 
exercised towards a sub-contractor. A sub-contractor entered into an agreement with the 
builder by which he was to lay a patent floor and guarantee it for three years. It was also 
agreed that, should the floor fail from any cause which the architect should decide was within 
the sub-contractor’s control, the sub-contractor should return the price paid to the contractor. 
The floor proved unsatisfactory, and the architect decided the defects were such as might 
have been prevented by the sub-contractor. 
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The sub-contractor, however, refused to return the money, contending (1) that the 
architect's decision was not an award, he not having the status of an arbitrator, and (2) that 
the agreement the builder had made with the sub-contractor as to the architect’s approval 
was not a valid submission to arbitration under the Arbitration Act of 1889. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill decided in favour of the sub-contractor. In his judgment he said it 
was difficult to say whether the agreement was a submission to arbitration or not, but it was 
clear that. under the agreement, the architect had to decide whether the defects were or were 
not beyond the sub-contractor’s control. He, therefore, thought it was a good submission. 
But being a submission to arbitration it was incumbent on the architect to hold a proper 
inquiry, hear evidence, and make an award as provided by the Arbitration Act. As he had 
not done so the architect's decision was invalid, and judgment was given for the sub-contractor. 

The case was taken to the Court of Appeal. where it came before Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams. Fletcher Moulton. and Farwell. 

Lords Justices Fletcher Moulton and Farwell held that the agreement or cuarantee, being 
only signed by one party. could not possibly be a submission to arbitration. No question of 
arbitration, therefore, arose in the matter, and the architect's procedure was quite correct. 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams dissenting agreed with the Judge below, and stated that in 


his view the architect was quite wrong in his procedure. 


AGENT OR PRINCIPAL 
( piltal Vanufacturing Ce V. Be. 

This was an action by a sub-contractor to recover against the clients failing payment by 
the builder. Iron sashes were supplied to a school. A clause in the contract entitled the 
clients to retain the cost of the goods from the builder until he had paid the sub-contractor, 
but this right was not exercised. the amount being included in a certificate to the builder. 
The builder gave bills in payment to the sub-contractors, but owing to the builder’s failure 
they were not met. The sub-contractor thereupon brought an action to recover the amount 
from the clients. and succeeded. Mr. Justice Channell deciding in their favour on these 


crounds : 
(1) The clients were the real principals, as the contract was to procure something for their 


benefit which 


(2) Was to become their prope rity, and 
3) As regards the terms of th ontract they were the persons interested, not the builder. 
The Judge expressed the opinion that when the clients’ architect instructed the builders to 


place the order with the sub-contractors on the terms of their quotation, the quotation having 
been invited by the architect who was the clients’ agent, the architect thereby directed the 
builders to make the contract for the clients. 

This decision has been received by all sub-contracting firms with natural jubilation. 
The responsibility it imposes upon the client through the architect is obvious. It appears 
imperative in future that architects should, before instructing builders to accept sub-contracts, 
obtain a written undertaking from the sub-contractor that he will in no event look to the 
client for payment. T may add that the Practice Committee is now dealing with this vexed 
question of sub-contractors. and it is to be hoped some way out of the difficulty may be found. 


1k OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 


shed by two cases :—Ebdy v. Gowan and Gibbon v. Pease. 


f 


The law appears 
The former is an old case in which th building was not carried out, the architect being paid 
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the two and a half per cent., and claiming to retain the drawings. ‘The Court decided against 
him. 

In the second case, Gibbon vy. Pease, the previous case Was followed, both in the 
Divisional Court and the Court of Appeal. 

In the lower Court it came before Mr. Justice Ridley, who held that the law was 
governed by Ebdy vy. Gowan and Ex parte Horsfall, the latter a case dealing with the same 
point as regards a solicitor’s papers. He refused to hear evidence as to custom to the 
contrary. 

The Court of Appeal supported the Judge below, adding that even if he had admitted 
evidence as to custom it would not have availed, as a custom must be reasonable, and such a 
custom would be unreasonable and bad. ‘The opinion has been expressed in the profession 
that the case ought to have been carried up to the House of Lords. “As it stands, the retention 
of the drawings by the architect by special agreement with the client seems the only resource 
available to us. An interesting Paper on the subject was read before the last International 
Congress of Architects in this country by Mr. Hl. H. Statham. 


FEES. 


The mention of the last subject upon which I shall speak may perhaps restore such of 
you as IT may have already reduced to collapse, and act as the sorbet to the banquet of 
horrors which has preceded. It is that of ** Fees,’’ and [ will be brief upon it, dealing with 
two cases only, which show the view taken by the Courts. 

The first case is that of Tree v. Mitchell, tried before Mr. Justice Walton in 1909. It 
involved the question of abandoned work, and also of the builder's estimate exceeding the 
sum originally mentioned by the client as his limit of expenditure. There was also a 
complaint that the drawings were not prepared by the date agreed, as the result of which the 
client had to change his arrangements. 

The house was to have been erected at St. Leonards, Sussex. The original expenditure 
mentioned by the client was £2,000. The architect advised it was quite inadequate, and 
suggested £3,000, but was told to proceed, The lowest tender was £5.400, due to the 
addition of oak panelling, parquet floors, and other luxuries. The client admitted the advice 
as to £3,000, but said he was not informed the luxuries would increase that amount. 

The Judge, in summing up. said he was satisfied that the luxuries were added with the 
client’s knowledge, but that no definite statement was made by the architect about them. 
He also pointed to the unsatisfactory feature that there were no definite terms drawn up upon 
which the architect was to act. The architect had claimed upon the Institute scale, namely 
three per cent., which amounted to £847, the work being abandoned. The Judge admitted 
the sum so arrived at was fair “if the scale was adopted,”’ but gave the architect £200 only, 
as the case was, to use his expression, “‘ a peculiar one.”’ 

With all respect to the learned Judge the only peculiarity about the case would appear 
to be the judgment. The case seems a typical one. The client expects eighteenpence for 
« shilling all through, and notwithstanding the architect’s warning goes on, hoping a miracle 
will happen. The miracle does not happen, and finding he has been wrong from the first the 
client abandons his intention of building, and seeks to throw the cost of his mistakes upon the 
architect. The amount awarded to the architect seems at variance with the opinions expressed 
by the Judge in awarding it. and I think we shall all agree with his lordship in one 
observation he made, namely, that it was “*a very unfortunate and extremely unsatisfactory 
case, 


At the same time. if there is a moral for us it is this. That the client should be regularly 
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kept informed in writing by the architect of his position from time to time as the various 
staves of the matter are reached, so that in the event of dispute later he may be able to 
vide hce, 


meet complaints with written « Also that the sooner we get a schedule of charges 


which we can safely put into a client's hands as the basis of our contract when accepting a 
commission the better for us. 

The second case, and the last with which I propose troubling you, was that of Brown v. 
Meckel and Co., tried before Mr. Muir Mackenzie. the Official 1909. The 
details of the case were of an ordinary character, and need not be quoted, but the learned 
Referee in giving judgment elected to make some observations upon the Institute scale. 
He said that it had been repeatedly pointed out by the Judges that there was no implied 
obligation on a client to pay upon the Institute scale. but that an express agreement must be 
obtained, and that the scale. 
it was a seale and had a certain amount of sanction attached to it by the weight of the repute 


Referee, in 


therefore, could not be considered except so far as the fact that 





of the persons who prescribed it. 


DISCUSSION OF THE 


Mr. LEONARD STOKES, 


Mr. A. M. BRICE, Barrister-at-law, rising at the 
invitation of the President, said that the Papers 
had raised quite fairly many legal points, but he 
hoped to deal with some of them. The relation 
ship of the architect in a contract is two-fold. He 
is first and agent of the building 
owner, mainly for the exercise of ministerial acts 
Many 
of the difficulties referred to in the Papers arose 
from the fact that there had been some confusion 
between the interim certificate and the conclusive 
certificate. In giving an interim certificate, an 
architect is merely exercising a ministerial office ; it 
is only in elving a conclusiv certificate that he is 


foremost the 


amongst others, giving interim certificates. 


acting as an arbitrator or quasi-arbitrator in a 
judicial capacity. Directly he makes a final assess 
ment of what is due to the builder and a final assess 
ment as to the quality of the materials, he then 
that judicial function which has been 
upon him, not only by the building 
owner, but also by the builder, a consenting party 


] 


to the contract. Of course the architect, as a 


CXeTCISeS 


bestowed 


ministerial agent, as an employee, can at any time 
be dismissed by the building owner ; and if so dis- 
even if wrongfully dismissed, he cannot 
claim to continue to act in hiscapacity as architect, 
for the excellent reason that an ¢ mployee, seeing 
that he renders only personal services, 
law demand specific performance. He cannot, for 
example, ask for an injunction against the employ- 
ment of another architect in his place ; his only 
claim is for damages for wroneful dismissal. sut 


missed, 


cannot in 


as regards the second and mor important position 
that he holds as quasi-arbitrator between the two 
parties, his position as owner’s agent disappears ; his 
agency, which"may at any moment be revoked by 


the employer, ceases to be revocable then because 


FOREGOING 
P re side nt, 


PAPERS. 
in the Chair. 


the consenting parties to the contract, the building 
owner on the one side and the builder on the other, 
have in point of fact made a submission in the 
sense of the Arbitration Act, and that is irrevo- 
cable. He is appointed an arbitrator or judge be- 
tween them, and neither the one party nor the 
other can revoke it, though of course both of them 
can. That was ashort explanation of many of the 
difficulties which present themselves to the lay, 
or even the quasi-lay mind, of what had been 
brought forward that evening, and that was the 
reason why Robins v. Goddard had not entirely 
been put out of court by the subsequent case. 
Taking first Mr. White’s Paper, he agreed that 
the lawyers might deserve some hard knocks, but 
it must be remembered that the parties came into 
Court with the express object of obtaining from 
persons trained in dealing with these very questions 
the precise meaning and limitation of a set ex- 
pression or group of words. It was for the 
judicial mind which had been trained to that 
end and had an enormous number of precedents 
in its memory, to say what had been recognised as 
the true interpretation of the very terms chosen by 
the parties themselves, terms which now they were 
not able to understand. Mr. White mentioned some- 
thing about the builder, after the usual twelve 
months’ maintenance clause had expired, being free 
from all further responsibility towards the client. 
He (Mr. Brice) differed from that in certain 
contingencies—for instance if there had been fraud 
or defective work. Again, the Statute of Limita- 
tions does not run from the date of the original 
work, but from the date on which that fraud or 
defective work might reasonably have been dis- 
covered. For example, if the builder, in the ab- 
sence of the architect—who had gone away, say, 
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for four or five hours—took the opportunity of the 
architect’s temporary absence to put in a lot of bad 
work and cover it up, that clearly was fraud which 
the architect could not reasonably discover at that 
time ; but when subsequent events threw a clearer 
light on the actions and character of the builder 
and caused them to be inquired into, or when the 
defects in course of time naturally made themselves 
visible, the fraud was discovered for the first time 
reasonably, and the Statute of Limitations only 
then begins to run. Mr. Greenop mentioned that 
the architect unfortunately stands in a position 
of extreme vulnerability to the law’s assaults. It 
must be remembered, however, that the architect 
also stands in a position of extreme dependence on 
the law’s protection. While one party thinks he 
is assaulted, the other party thinks he is protected 

and he really is protected. With regard to the 
case Findlay v. Roques and Carvell, where the 
lady client set up a counter-claim for negligence 
on the ground that she was wrongfully advised 
as to the financial possibilities and risks attending 
the venture, it must be remembered that the 
architect, as a professional man, whether qualified 
hy examination or otherwise, is always subject 
to the law’s control in so far as he holds himself 
out as able and willing to carry out the work 
of an architect. He (Mr. Brice) ventured to submit 
that advice as to the possible demand ina locality 
for a certain class of property is not properly 
an architect’s work : an architect does not make 
himself liable for advising upon a__ financial 
speculation. He may be foolish—and in _ his 
(Mr. Brice’s) opinion he would be foolish—to go 
beyond his profession and advise on points like 
that; but the client could not recover damages 
against him, qua architect, for having tendered 
his views as to financial possibilities in the 
future. With regard to the case of David Lewis 
Trust and Levy v. Graham, it was true that the 
work was at Manchester and a London architect 
was engaged, but there was a clerk of the works, 
and he is the eyes of the architect, and a man is 
responsible for the acts of his agent. Then there 
is the case of Robins v. Goddard. In that case the 
certificates given by the architect were interim 
certificates, not conclusive certificates ; therefore if 
they were not conclusive certificates he could not 
have been arbitrator in giving those certificates ; he 
was merely the agent of the client. He became 
the arbitrator when he gave the conclusive certifi- 
cate. In the case of Roberts and Co. v. Hickman 
and Co., it was a question of a balance of account, 
and therefore of a final certificate. It was when 
issuing the conclusive certificate that the architect 
became an arbitrator. In that case there was held 
to be fraud and collusion between the architect and 
the building owner—and fraud, of course, vitiates 
any contract and any certificate. Therefore that 


case did not over-ride or reverse Robins v. Goddard. 
With regard to the sub-contractor, of course Mr. 
(ireenop was right when he said that if the archi- 
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tect went to the sub-contractor and ordcred work 
from him, and told him he must look to the builder 
for payment, and the sub-contractor accepted the 
order upon those terms and conditions, he could 
have no possible action against the building owner. 
The point in that case was that there was nothing 
of the kind said, that the sub-contractor did not 
know he had to look to the builder: he merely 
had a general order given by the architect in his 
capacity as agent to the principal or building 
owner, and he was quite entitled to bring an action 
in consequence. Sut if the architect said he only 
gave the order on condition that neither he nor his 
prin ipal was to be responsible for the amount of 
the order, then of course no sub-contractor could 
have any possible claim, eithe r against the archi- 
tect, or his principal, the building owner. It might 
be added that, if the architect told the sub-con- 
tractor that he might look to the principal for pay- 
m<¢ nt, the principal might not be hable because the 
architect might be exces ding the limit of his autho- 
rity. That also applicd to the builder, and if the 
builder chose to carry on work upon instructions 
of the architect which he must know were beyond 
the authority of the architect, that 
authority was defined inthe terms of the contract, 
he could not brine his action against the building 
a party to the contract 
to know that the architect had 
exceeded his authority. 

Mr. G. R. BLANCO WHITE, Barrister-at-law. 
said he should like to express his thanks to the 
Institute for the two exceedingly interesting Papers 
he had heard that evening. There were one or two 
points in connection with them which he should 
like to refer to. The first was the complaint that a 
building contract is interpreted by the Courts of 
Justice in the same way and with the same strict- 
ness as they would interpret any other contract. 
From the point of view of a lawyer, it seemed to him 
that the complaint was not well founded. It must 
be remembered that not only is an architect con- 
cerned in a building contract, and a builder, but 
the building owner, who 1 layman, is also 
concerned ; and the layman cannot be expect d to 
understand building from the point of view of an 
architect ; and therefore naturally, as far as the 
Courts are concerned, they must interpret it like an 
ordinary contract, just because of the fact that one 
of the parties to the contract does not, in many 
cases, understand anything at all about building. 
Many of the questions raised in the Papers had been 
laid before the Meeting as though they were general 
decisions of the law, when really they were only 
decisions on the particular contract, or the particu- 
lar part of the contract, which was before the 
Courts. In every one of these cases what the Court 
had to say was, not what is the law relating to 
architects, but what is the intention of the parties 
as laid down in the particular contract before them. 
If the particular clause of the particular contract 
had been interpreted before, it was simple, but 
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otherwise what they were considering not the 
law generally, but the intention of t parties from 
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with certificates, it savs that nin the opinion 
of the architect a certan mount due. then he 
is to issue a certifi to t There hi 
stands to act as arbitrator, he to express an 1M 
partial opinion, independe? f anything said to 
him either bv the emplover or rep sent itions made 
to him by the builder t t | n need of money. 
He is to express his opinion, and ¢ s certificate 
accordinels In other clauses Oo acts as arbi 
trator. For Nstance f t] il tect’s hame hap 
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evening were concerned, was 

by Mr. Greenop, that it seemed to him that the 
case of Roberts v. Hickman was an entire reversal of 
Goddard vy. Robins. B itthat wass irel not the case. 
Roberts v. Hickman a ilt wit t question of certi 
ficates where thr irchitect at ct impartially, 
had to use his own judgement and act as arbi 


trator: whereas the case of Robins v. Goddard dealt 
with the case of damages for defective work. The 
question in Robins v. Goddard is a remarkably 
interesting question—v1z. as to ether the inten 
tion of the contract was t only re medy ot 
the building owner should be under Clause 17 for 
anv defects—thatistosayv. whether the only hability 
of the builder. as far s del vere concerned 
should be to put the building mght in iecordancs 


with the maintenance clause, or whether in addi 
tion the builder was li ible fora common-law action 
for doing def ( tive VW ork. And Robi) s8 Vv. Goddard 
settled the raised by Mr. White in his 
Paper ; it was settled in that case that the building 
owner had his action for defective work in addition 
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Clause 17. It was met tion of interpreta 
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* Here we have a contract e to find out as 
best we can what is me int | t t contract : and 
the conclusion we come te that Clause 17 1s 
merely giving the building ner an additional 
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remedy. which does not exclude his common law 
remedy to bring an action for defective work against 
the builder.” Whether the Court guessed rightly in 
interpreting the contract was a different question, 
but ifthe Court guessed wrongly it was not fairto put 
the whole blame on the Court ; some of the blame 
should be put on those who drew up the contract. 
In that, and in several other places, one felt that 
at the present time this contract was ambiguous. 
Take, for instance, Clause 12 : The contractor shall, 
when authorised by the architect, or as provided by 
(| use D. Vary by wav of extra or omission. There 
was the case of R. v. Peto. which said that extra or 
cover alteration. One would 
have thought it was the privilege of the architect 
at the present time that he should be permitted not 
only to add a room or to cut one away, but also to 
And when it was considered that there 
exists the case decided in the high st place, the Ex 
chequer Chamber, saying that extra or omission 
did not vive power to alter, it seemed clear that the 
contract should be phrased differently. That par 
ticular clause, not content with one ambiguity, 
vent on to say that, * such authorisation is to be 
sufficiently proved by any writing.” and it had 
recently held that ° sufficiently proved ss 
meant the authorisation must be in writing. It 
: sufliciently proved * mav either 
mean writing is one way of proving it and there may 


omission does not 
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Was ambiguous ; 


«© other ways, or it may mean writing is the only 
way of proving it. That was an ambiguity which, 
some day, some buildine owner would settle by 
bringing an action, at gvreat expense to himself. 
Meanwhile it might be well to alter the word 
‘proved’ in this clause. There was no doubt 
that this contract needed revision in parts. Again. 
it had been suggested that they were dealing with 
a technical matter. that the Judges were not 
trained in this particular technique, and that 
( onsequently disputes should be referred to a non- 
legal tribunal. Nor, however, was the buildine 
owner anexpert. It wasa matter which, in practice, 
both parties must accommodate one to another. 
The building owner ought to have the contract 
fully explained to him; often he must. sign a 
contract without fully understanding what he was 
One or two other points suggested them 
With regard to the £600 damages increased 
to £750, there was nothing in that, because it was 


a jury case, and it was just a question of practice. 
The plaintiff had to ask for something, but was not 
allowed to tell the jury what, otherwise people 
might ask for £200,000 when they had no right to 
ask for more than £100. It sometimes happened 
that when £600 was asked for, the jury, not know- 
ing the amount, awarded £750, and the plaintiff 
would get the Judge’s permission to take the £150 
as well as the £600. That, he thought, was what 
happened in the case mentioned, 


signing. 


sel ve Ss. 


On the motion of the President. further discussion 
was adjourned to a date hereafter to be arranged. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 1494 TO 1661. 


History of French Architecture from the Reign of 
Charles VIII. till the Death of Mazarin. By Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., M.A., Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Author of “A History of Renaissance Architec- 
ture in England,” &c. With Drawings by the Author, 
and other illustrations. 2 vols. la. 80. 1911. Price 
50s. net. [G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.) 


In this recently published book, Professor Blom- 
field has given us a work which is justly entitled to 
rank with his History of Renaissance Architecture 
in England. And perhaps no higher praise could 
he accorded to the scholarly author of the two well- 
written, well-illustrated, and well-produced volumes 
which will doubtless form a welcome addition to 
the libraries of many of his professional brethren. 

Within the limitations he has laid down, viz. 
from its tentative commencement towards the end 
of the reign of Charles VIII. until its maturity in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Professor 
Blomfield reviews, step by step,the rise,growth,and 
development of French neo-Classic architecture in 
a comprehensive, vivid, and essentially sympathetic 
manner. When ‘* Medievalism as a living force 
died with Louis XI.” that monarch’s policy of se- 
clusion and national isolation was soon reversed by 
his successor. Thus the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury saw the first of those reckless adventures in 
Italy which drew France into the vortex of inter- 
national politics, created new social conditions, 
and profoundly modified the whole outlook of her 
national life. As a natural consequence the 
French nobility awoke to the fact that * the courts 
of Italy were pleasanter places than the ill-lit rooms 
of their feudal castles, and that there existed an art 
which aimed at and attained a beauty and joyous- 
ness of life never dreamt of by the sad and patient 
artists of the North.” So, although as Professor 
Blomfield reminds us, architecture has always been 
‘one of the finest expressions of French genius,”’ 
vet at its commencement the particular phase of 
that art which is now under discussion was exotic 
and not in the nature of a natural development. 

Examples of the first isolated attempts to intro- 
duce Renaissance work into France are found in the 
carved sarcophagus erected to the memory of 
Charles, Count of Maine (who died in 1472), in the 
Cathedral of Le Mans, and in the beautiful monu- 
ment, placed in Tours Cathedral in 1506, to the 
memory of the children of Charles VIII. But, not- 
withstanding these and other fragmentary evi- 
dences of the introduction, at a comparatively early 
date, of Italian art into France, the artistic output 
of the first Italian immigrants was, practically, 
limited to ornamentation, painting and carving. 
Consequently the influence of these early pioneers 
of the ** new fashion ”’ in architecture had no direct 
effect upon the French master-builders of the time. 
On the contrary the latter continued to follow their 
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own peculiar methods of building, * finding stone 
work for the Italian ornamentalists to carve, but 
otherwise indifferent to the new ideas.” 

However, another incursion of Italians into 
France, made in 1528, produced results which were 
far-r aching and revolutionary in their tendencies. 
On that occasion, thanks to the encouragement 
given to these alien artists and craftsmen by 
Francois I., the art of the Renaissance took deep 
root. Of the many architectural achievements of 
that monarch * qui aimait batir,” that of Fontaine- 
bleau is pre-eminent, and Professor Blomfield’s 
copious references both to the building operations 
and to the group of notable men who at one time 
or another were associated with the work make 
pleasant and instructive reading. 

Shortly after his release from a Spanish prison, 
Francois I. commenced the erection of those mae- 
nificent structures which, situated amidst the pir 
turesque surroundings of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, were destined to become the scene of many 
of the most remarkable events in French history. 
Commenced in 1528, the first group of buildings 
was completed seven years later, when the decora- 
tions were entrusted to a mixed body of Italian, 
Flemish, and French craftsmen without any re- 
sponsible artist to direct them. But before lone 
the control of the ornamentation passed altogether 
into the hands of the Italians, for in the Comptes 
des Batiments du Roi” there is an entry of April 
1536 recording the payment of 50 livres to I] Rosso 
for superintending the work in the Grand Gallery 
during the month of April, whilst Primaticcio was 
paid 25 livres as “conductor and designer” of 
stucco work and painting in the Queen’s chamber. 

Much additional light is thrown upon the in- 
dividual share of the artistic work at Fontainebleau 
executed by such men as I] Rosso, Primaticcio, 
Serlio, and Philibert de Orme, and the latter 
appears to have been largely instrumental in influ- 
encing the ultimate national assimilation of the 
foreign style. For it was ** De Orme and his con 
temporaries who carried the art up to a certain 
point of development from which it advanced by 
slow degrees to the splendid architecture of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century.” And of 
Philibert de TOrme, “the most interesting and 
original figure of that brilliant group of artists who 
appeared on the stage after the death of Francois 
I. and held it with varving fortunes for the next 
thirty vears.”’ Professor Blomfi« ld has much to say. 

Although De ’Orme’s ability as an architect re- 
ceived scant recognition from Francois, one of the 
first acts of Henri IT. was to appoint the hitherto 
neglected artist “* Architect to the King and In- 
spector of all the Suildings.”” Councillor 
and almoner in ordinary to the King. Abbé of Géve- 
ton in Brittany, of St. Bartholomew and St. Eloi 
at Noyon, and of Yvry in the diocese of Evreux, the 
career of De Orme from 1547 to the death of his 
royal patron in 1559 was one of unbroken pro- 
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sperity. Among the more important of his archi- 
tectural works, the great house of Anet on the Dure, 
designed for Diane de Poitiers,the residence, nearly 
two hundred years later, of the intriguing Duchesse 
du Maine, and the well-known galleries built across 
the Cher at Chenonceaux are notable. In 1564 
De Orme prepared a fine design for a new palace at 
the Tuileries, which was intended by the supersti- 
tious Catherine de Médicis to replace the recently 
demolished royal residence, Les Tournelles, where 
Henri II. had died from the effects of the injuries 
received while jousting with Montgomery. But 
from its very commencement the Tuileries was an 
unfortunate building.* Only a small portion of 
De VOrme’s plan had been carried out when 
Catherine stopped the work, and the original design 
was so modified and altered by successive rulers that 
the structure, which ultimately perished by fire in 
the troublous days of May 1871, had little in com- 
mon with De POrme’ssplendid conception. In chap- 
ters VI. and VII. Professor Blomfield deals with the 
artistic careers of Jean Bullant,Lescot, and Goujon. 
The former succeeded De Orme as architect of the 
Tuileries two years before that building was finally 
abandoned by Catherine de Médicis—Bullant, 
who was the first neo-Classical man in France to use 
the colossal order (in the court of the Castle of 
Ecouen, see illustration Plate LII.), was also the 
first “* to handle architecture as an art complete in 
itself, having its own technical conditions and its 
own peculiar ideals.” 

Of Lescot very little is known, save for his work 
at the Louvre and for the fact that he “ discovered ” 
Goujon, with whom he was closely associated in 
artistic work. As to Goujon his influence on 
French art is eulogistically described in the follow- 
ing words: “ He taught his countrymen that the 
function of sculpture is not didactic or literary or 
hlood-curdling, but solely the search for expression 
of beauty. He taught them, too, the inestimable 
lesson that sculpture and architecture must go 
hand in hand, each supplementing the limitations 
of the other, architecture giving the right environ- 
ment to sculpture, sculpture giving full utterance to 
that which can only be hinted at by architecture.” 

Following a brilliant study of the work of French 
sculptors in the sixteenth century is an interesting 
account of the Du Cerceau family “ typical of this 
” (i.e. the last thirty years of the sixteenth 
century) “ both in their accomplishment and in 
their failures, in their facility of ornament and in 
their merely amateur conception of architectural 
design.” 

When Henri IV. ascended the throne and re- 
stored peace to France the finances of the country, 
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* None of tbe princes born within the walls of this 
palace ever succeeded to the throne of France. The first 
Napoleon’s son (the King of Rome), the Comte de Chambord 
of the House of Bourbon, the Comte de Paris of the Orleans 
family, and the Prince Imperial were all born there. 
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exhausted by many years of internecine strife, 
were in a ruinous condition. And, having regard 
both to the paucity of the means at the King’s 
disposal and to the unsettled social and political 
conditions of his reign, it is the more remarkable 
that “in the few years before his death his genius 
evolved those conceptions of civil architecture and 
of the training of artists which have enabled France 
to establish its ascendency in these matters over the 
civilised world.” 

The encouragement shown by the King to archi- 
tecture and the allied arts was brought about by 
certain definite political motives. ‘ France and 
I,” he wrote in 1598, *“‘ have need of a breathing 
space,” and by establishing the arts in France he 
sought toconsolidate the State, “‘ not only by afford- 
ing employment toa large body of skilled workmen, 
but also by direct appeal through visible embodi- 
ments of the greatness of the State, and its claims 
on the devotion and services of all good citizens.” 

During the reign of Henri IV., the Pont Neuf 
was finished, the Place Royale and the Rue Dau 
phine laid out, and the neighbourhood of the 
Arsenal much improved. Large additions were 
also made to the Tuileries, of which only a portion 
of one side of De ’Orme’s design had been com- 
pleted, and the gallery connecting it with the 
Louvre was constructed. The improvements 
carried out by the King in the city of Paris were con- 
ceived “* with a purpose as definite and statesman 
like as that of Augustus Cresar when he re-organised 
Rome.” And of his successors the first Napoli on 
alone approached him in giving symbolic expression 
to the underlying motives which influenced his 
architectural projects. 

An extract from the letters patent of 1608-9, 
confirming the privileges of the artists of the 
Louvre (which Henri also intended to complete), 
proves the King’s intention to re-establish the arts 
in France, viz. ** Since the culture of the arts is not 
the least among the benefits that have resulted 
from the peace, we have so arranged our buildings 
at the Louvre that we can conveniently lodge here 
a number of the best workmen and most competent 
masters that can be found, painters, sculptors, 
jewellers, clockmakers, engravers in precious stones, 
and others, not only for our own use, but also that 
they may serve as a nursery of craftsmen who may 
spread the knowledge of the arts throughout our 
kingdom.” In his efforts to foster and encourage 
national art the King determined as far as possible 
to employ French artists in preference to foreigners, 
and all his architects, and also his sculptors with 
two exceptions, were Frenchmen. 

Although the Grand Monarque is usually re- 
garded as the founder of the system under which 
the modern tradition of French art has been de- 
veloped, vet Professor Blomfield states that the 
idea originated with Henri IV. and not with 
Louis XIV. For “ from the artists of the Grande 
Galerie sprang the French academies, from the 
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King’s pensionnaires at Rome the future establish- cally unknown and there were but five or six open 
ment of the Villa Médicis.”’ public squares of any importance. M. Poirson, in 
Of equal importance was the work carried out by his Histoire du Réqne de Henri IV., describes 
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Henri IV. in Paris with the object of improving the — the streets as being so narrow that it was difficult 
hygienic outlook of the capital. even for hand-carts to pass through them. The 

It is difficult to realise the condition of Paris at — houses, chiefly of wood and plaster, had overhang- 
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tave of living in the full enjoyment of light. air, and 
sunshine was a privilege enjoyed only by wealthy 
Parisians. An old street in Troyes (illustration, 
Plate CII.) still shows an aspect of civic life that 
must have been general throughout France at the 
time. This street, or rather alley, known as the 
Rue des Chats, is only six or seven feet wide, and in 
some parts of it the stories overhang to an extent 
that renders the sky invisible. In addition, in parts 
of the street * the upper stories are kept apart by 
wooden struts which appear to be almost as old as 
the houses themselves.” 

By virtue of an ordinance issued in 1600 and re- 
issued eight vears later for the enlargement, align- 
ment, and paving of streets, a considerable number 
of civic improvements, under the general direction 
of Sully as ** Grand Voyer” or Surveyor-General, 
were effected at the Pont Neuf and the Samaritaine. 
Later the Place Royale, now the Place des Vosges. 
was laid out, to the permanent improvement of the 
(Juartier St. Antoine. 

In 1607 the Place Dauphine, built on a piece of 
waste land some 3,120 toises in area, and intended 
* to form a Change and meeting place for merchants 
in the centre of the city,” was commenced, and new 
streets, * such as the Rue Dauphine, thirty-six feet 
wide, were formed to open it up.” This undertak- 
ing isa striking instance of the wise and far-seeing 
policy of the King in regard to civic improvements, 
for at his suggestion the vacant land was let to 
Achille Harlay, President of the Parlement, at a 
rental of one sou per toise, on condition that all 
buildings placed on it followed the official design, 
which comprised brick and stone elevations, 
arcaded on the ground floor, on all three sides of 
the triangular space. (Illustration CVI.) 

The object of the last and most important build- 
ing enterprise entered upon by Henri IV., viz. that 
of the Porte et Place de France in the Marais, is said 
to have been mainly a political one. Indeed, the 
scheme was formulated with no less an object than 
that of obtaining national unity. For * the unity 
of Breton, Provencal or Burgundian, as Frenchmen, 
did not exist.” In order to break down this indi- 
vidualism and to induce his subjects to regard 
themselves first and foremost as Frenchmen, the 
King commenced the scheme of civic improvement 
which M. Poirson says was * the most national, the 
most entirely French conception that any sovereign 
ever dreamt of.’ Had the proposal, which is 
described by Professor Blomfield in the following 
words, been carried out it would have been a mag- 
nificent seventeenth century transformation of 
Paris. 

“As the countryman entered Paris from the 
north, he passed through an imposing gateway, the 
Porte de France, of brick and stone, with wings 
right and left,and found himself in a broad roadway, 
on the further side of which was an open semi- 
circular space, 480 feet wide at the base, and set out 
with a 240-feet radius. Round this space were set 
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seven separate blocks of buildings of brick and stone, 
the facades of which were designed in Seven bavs. 
with a ground floor arcade, engaged tourelles at the 
angles, and steep pitched roofs with lucarnes and a 
cupola in the centre. Each block measured 78 feet 
on the face, and was separated from its neighbour by 
a street 36 feet wide: and to these streets were 
given the names of the principal provinces, Picardy, 
Dauphiné, Provence, Languedoc, Guienne, Poitou, 
Bretagne, and Bourgogne. At the back of these 
blocks or *insulee’ were gardens, and beyond, at 
a distance of 240 feet from the buildings, a street 
laid out concentrically with the semi-circle of the 
Place. Streets radiating from the centre divided 
this concentric roadway into lengths which were 
called by the names of the less considerable govern- 
ments, Brie, Bourbonnais, Lyonnais, Beaune, 
Auvergne, Limousin, Perigord. Finally, the con 
tinuations of the radiating streets beyond were 
called Saintonge, La Manche, Touraine, La Perche, 
Angouléme, Berri, Orléans, Beaujolais, Anjou. 

The new streets were to be continued right away 
through Paris from north to south, one roadwav 
starting from St. Denis was to come to the Pont 
Neuf and the Place Dauphine, CTOSS the bridge, and 
so out to the southern boundary of the city. 
another to the left ran out to the Isle St. Louis.’’ 
Sully commenced the work in 1609, but it was 
abandoned after the King’s assassination in 1610, 
Although it was resumed by Richelieu in 1626, 
that statesman had neither the time nor the 
opportunity to carry the scheme much further, and 
the only record of Henri’s magnificently conceived 
plan now in existence is the bird’s-eye view en- 
graved by Poinsart in 1640. 

On the whole, Professor Blomfield has made out 
a good case in support of his statement that “ in 
the largeness of his conceptions, and the statesman- 
like patriotism of his aims, Henri LV. was far ahead 
of his time. Louis XIV., with all his ambition for 
the greatness of his monarchy, could not rise to that 
high level ; but he was fortunate in his generation, 
and he reaped the benefit of ideas which were due 
to the genius of his grandfather.” 

The chapter on Marie de Médicis, Salomon de 
Brosse, and Du Cerceau (Jean Androuet) contains 
an exhaustive account of the Luxembourg, to- 
gether with descriptive and critical notes on three 
other famous buildings, viz. the west front of St. 
Gervais, the Protestant Temple of Charenton, and 
the Hall of the Palais de Justice, all of which were 
designed by the Queen Regent’s architect, Salo- 
mon de Brosse. Early in the seventeenth century. 
according to Berty between 1624 and 1630, the 
well-known Hotel de Sully was erected after the 
designs of Jean du Cerceau, who was also the archi- 
tect of the Hétel de Mayenne. But better exam 
ples of the architecture of the period are to be 
found in two gateways of unknown authorship at 
Toulouse. 

Jacques Lemercier, who was born at Pontoise in 
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first churches to be built in Paris in the new 
manner introduced by the Jesuits.” 





For many vears the favourite architect of Riche 
lieu, Lemercier’s great opportunity came in 1629 
when the Cardinal statesman, who had been 
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ippointed * Proviseur ” of the Sorbonne, proceeded 
o rebuild the College. Six years later, Richelieu 


iid the first stone of the Church of the Sorbonne, 


verhaps the best example of Lemercier’s archi- 
ectural skill now existent. 

St. Roch, in Paris, is another of Lemercier’s 

hurches, and a third is the one he designed for the 
Cardinal at the town of Richelieu. Blondel con- 
iders that, in his domestic and civic buildings. 
Lemercier failed to attain an equal measure of 
success, but his powerful patron seems to have had 
the greatest confidence in his architect’s versa- 

itv. since he employed him both for his house in 
Paris (afterwards the Palais Royal) and for the 
hateau and township of Richelieu. Commenced 
1 1629, the Hétel de Richelieu was planned, in the 
first instance, on a moderate scale, but as the 
Cardinal advanced in power his house grew pro- 
portionately. Although, as a result of the nume- 
rous alterations and additions made by successive 
owners, it is now exceedingly difficult to trace 
Lemercier’s work, yet, with the aid of old engray- 
Professor Blomfield has been able to give a 
vivid picture of the building, in the main, as it was 
left by its original architect. The description of 
the immense chateau at Richelieu, which was de- 
molished in the eighteenth century, is replete with 
interest and well illustrated, and Lemercier’s addi- 
tions to the Louvre are also fully discussed and ably 
( riticised. 

In the article (Chapter XVII.) on Pierre le 
Muet the author points out that whilst Lemercier 
‘had from the first adopted the strict neo-Classic 
manner as then understood ” by a close adherence 
to the regulation orders and their concomitants, 
Le Muet, on the other hand, was always more or 
less influenced by the ** provincial ” or, asit is gene- 
rally termed, ‘ free” treatment of architecture in 
brick and stone which made its appearance in 
the reign of Henri LV. 

So when Le Muet published, in 1623, the first 
edition of his ** Maniére de bien bastir ” this “* pro- 
vincial ” manner was still popular and was adopted 
in nearly all the plates of the book, and Le Muet 
himself, “* though he gradually fell in line with his 
contemporaries, never entirely lost sight of this 
favourite manner of his youth.” A treatise on 
the five orders published by Vignola in 1642 
appears to have been the next literary effort of the 
architect, and this was followed, in 1645, by a 
translation from Palladio’s ‘* Orders.” 

In 1647 Le Muet produced another edition of 
his hook on building, in which he describes himself 
is “architecte ordinaire du Roi et constructeur 
des desseins des fortifications en la Province de 
Picardie.’ This edition contains a second part 


hes, 


illustrating the author’s designs for various man- 
sions, including those at Pontz in Champagne, 
lanlay in Burgundy, Chavigny in Touraine, and 
three Parisian houses. 

Of the country mansions, Pontz and Chavigny 
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are now destroyed. Tanlay, however, a probably 
the most charming country house in France,” is 
still in existence, fortunately in an * unrestored ” 
condition. Its “courts and vast dependencies, 
its canal with the water temple or chateau deau 
(illustration CXLIIL.) at the end of the long line of 
limes, its broad moat of clear running water, render 
it irresistibly attractive.” 

But whilst Lemercier and Le Muet may have 
their places assigned to them, Francois Mansart, 
born at Paris in 1598, was “ too great an artist to be 
classified.” His earliest work, the Hotel de la 
Toulouse (now the Banque de France), led to his 
employ ment by Louis XIII. at the Church of the 
Feuillants in the Rue St. Honoré for the west front, 
of W hich Mansart supplied a hopel ssly bad design. 
Fortunately, Francois Mansart lived to produce 
work of a very different quality, as in the stately 
Aile de Gaston @Orléans at the Chateau de Blois, 
the great house at Maisons Lafitte, and numerous 
other buildings. Of Mansart’s domestic work 
in Paris mention may be made of his remodelling 
of the sixteenth century Hotel de Carnavalet, 
the residence of Madame de = Séviené, 
now the Musée Historique de la Ville with its 
extremely valuable and = interesting collection 
of drawings, objets dart, and antiqui- 
the Hotel Conti (now demolished). and the 
Hotel d@ Aumont, still standing in the Rue de Jouy. 
On the whole, Mansart’s superiority over his con 
temporary architects is more marked in his ecclesi- 
astical than in his domestic work, notwithstanding 
the fact that his design for the completion of the 
Church of the Minimes, near the Place Royale, was 
anything but a happy composition. But in the 
magnificent conception of his last and greatest 
work, the well-known Monastery of Val de Grice, 
Mansart’s power of design is seen at its best, 
although, as ‘Professor Blomfield points out, the 
exterior seems to have been considerably injured 
in execution. Mansart only remained in charge of 
the work for abouta year after its commencement, 
when he was superseded by Lemercier, the building 
being finally « ompleted on the death of the latter by 
Le Muet. Thus, although Mansart’s general design 
was followed throughout, yet certain variations in 
detail, which were by no means improvements on 
the o1 iginal proposals, crept in, 

** Mansart stands apart from his contemporaries 
and even from his successors, able as they were, in 
the completeness of his art, his sense of seale, his 
admirable feeling for proportion, and his splendid 
simplicity of statement. The part that he played 
in French architecture was that which Inigo Jones 
played in England and Peruzzi in Italy. Each of 
these men was first and essentially an artist, other 
things only in immaterial degrees. Their qualities 
were not those that make for immediate success, 
hut they are qualities which, when abler men of 
affairs have had their day and been forgotten, will 
make future generations turn again and again to 
CC 


once 


models, 
ties ; 
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those rare artists who, under adverse circumstances, 
have preserved then ideals untarnished to the 
end.” 

The space at my disposal permits of only a pass 
ing reference either to the lucid account of the in 
fluence of the Jesuits on conte mporary art in Fran e 
(Chapter XII.), or to the masterly summary of the 
development of French ar hitecture from 1600 to 
1661 with which the book concludes In the open 


ther madequate 


ing paragraph of this altog review 


of a vreat literary achievement | ntured to pre 


dict that Professor Blomfield’s work would be in 
vreat request among hi vr ctural brethren. 
And now that IT have had the rtunity of be 
coming better acqu inted wit this the latest 
Tlistory of French Are hitecture.1 feel that the book. 
which in all probability is unrivalled in its able 
marshalling of historical events, leading, more or 


of the ys in art; in 
ind graphic de- 


a riptions ol old world tim¢ S ind old world places, 


less directly, to the p iting 
its picturesque diction, in its ters 


should appeal to a far wider range of readers, and 


indeed go far towards engendering in the minds of 
t hie educated public a better underst mnding of the 
true functions of architecture, and more intelli 
vent and more sympathetic appreciation of the 
efforts of the genuine worke) both past and 


present, in that all enerossing and \ ondrous art. 
A. W. S. Cross [F.] 


}° 


ART-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Should We Ston Teac rt ( {shbee. So. 
Lond. 191 Price 3s. 6 Batsford, 94 
High Holborn, Wt 
As do most peop! engaged in the teaching of 

art, Mr. Ashbee sees that the principal difficulty is 

not to train artists but to keep t] m employed on 
worthy work when trained If we had an abun 


the 1 of artistic 
Mr. Ashbee 

workshops at 
ir products in State 
of the en- 


dance ol vood workshops raining 


craftsmen would be a simple matter. 
endow 


and TO St ll the 


therefore 
state expense, 
shops, on the condition th 


proposes to 


it the masters 
dowed workshops shall train apprentices. 
This course has obvious difficulties. The manu- 
facturers will of course object, and are at present 
able to carry the ob] ction into effect. We may 
suppos this overcome. Mi Ashbec wishes to 
starve out machinery wrongly employed by means 
of a State subsidy to good work If the State is to 


to act ept the 


supply the subsidy, we shall hav 
State definition of employed * and of 
* oood work,” and our last stat would certainly 
be worse than our first. Mr. Ashbee’s schem« 
could be carried out by private endowment and 
might prove most suce sstul. As a State scheme 
it could hardly do other than harm. 

The craftsmen being thu ounted for, th 


* wrons ly 


architects and the painters are to be trained by 
their own professional societ : In his remarks on 
the training of architects Mr. Ashbee lays great 
stress on the need of a vod education in the 
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humanities and of special training in modern con- 
struction, machinery, and business methods. He 
recommends a study of the educational system in 
use in America, and considers that Faculties of 
Architecture should be attached to our Universi- 
With all but the last point we are in hearty 
agreement, but it may be that something can be 
said for the ** School of Art” in place of the Univer 
sity. 

Our Schools of Art were founded for the purpose 
of producing artists. As Mr. Ashbee points out, 
they do teach a number of the general public a 
little art, mainly painting; they produce “ Art 
> and they train a few artists who 
apparently cannot earn their living. The first re 
sult is no doubt laudable, the second and third are 
not satisfactory. 

It is quite possible to dispense with the “ Art 
School teacher.” If we cannot train our students 
in the workshop we can at least have them taught 
by men who are engaged in the practice of the 
eraft. If the actual teaching hours are kept short 
for each individual teacher, teaching becomes a 
subsidiary occupation and can never develop into 
a profession, and our Art teachers will be young 
men who will retire as their outside work becomes 
more important, to make Way for fresh blood. In 

his way also energetic craftsmen are to some de 
vree subsidised at the beginning of their careers. 

3ut a “ School of Art” should be more than a 
mere institution in which students take classes. 
It should bring together young artists of all kinds, 
and should give them such a corporate spirit that 
in after life the painter, the architect, or the silver- 
smith may never forget that they are all members 
of one The function of a school is not 
only to train artists in technique and in form, but 
to teach them how to think, so that in practice they 
may attack their work in the right spirit. In a 


ties, 


chool teachers,”’ 


profession. 


Wo! kshop or office the tendency must be to set the 


student to the task which he can already do ; in a 
school he is set to task after task which he cannot 
do, and his mind is kept continually on a strain 
towards something as yet unattained. 

The most serious flaw in Mr, Ashbee’s proposal 
is that it tends to separate the various crafts of art, 
in place of drawing them together. The School 
of Art has its proper place in modern training, 
though, of course, no School of Art can do more 
than prepare its students for an apprenticeship. 

We can, however, appreciate Mr. Ashbee’s book 
even though we do not agree with all he says. His 
frank acceptance of machinery is very refreshing 
and the book is full of suggestive ideas. Every 
thoughtful artist must agree with him that the 
condition of the arts, from basket-making to pic- 
ture-painting, is not at present satisfactory, but a 
vreat improvement has taken place during the last 
few years, and in this Mr. Ashbee has taken no small 
part. The book is beautiful in printing and crafts- 
manship, and is a book which must be read. 

Ramsay Traquatr [A.}. 








THE 


LONDON: THE REITERATED 
WARNING. 
‘Phe thanks are due to Mr. Paul Waterhouse 


for his efforts to arouse London from its 
apathy and indifference in the matter of the 
proper planning of the Metropolis. 

In no smaller degree are we also indebted to Mr. 
Raffles Davison for his appeal on behalf of the 
city beautiful. Although their words may be only 
the echoes of what others have said before, yet 
they are singularly opportune at the present time 
in view of the Report of the London Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade. 

A strenuous and united effort is needed to focus 
the opinions of those who have the welfare of 
London at heart, and to weld them into some 
practical scheme for its future government. 

Sir Herbert Jekyll, in his prefatory note to the 
fourth annual report, states that “little remains 
to be done to complete the preliminary examina- 
tion of the roads,” and that the detailed plans they 
have prepared “would serve as the foundation 
of a general plan to which town-planning schemes 
and the future development of London could be 
made to conform. It is to the want of such a 
plan in the past that much of the existing trouble 
in connection with traffic is due.” 

Speaking of the already covered and congested 
areas of the older parts of London, Sir Herbert 
Jekyll points out that “the same difficulties that 
have arisen in the centre of London are being 
reproduced in the outskirts. There is, however, 
this difference, that in the one case the mischief 
is done, and can only be cured at enormous ex- 
pense by persistent efforts spread overa long series 
of years; whereas in the other, it would be largely 
preventable if a well-considered scheme of improve- 
ment were adopted and carried out by degrees.” 

It would be difficult to produce arguments of 
vreater force than those used by Mr. Waterhouse 
and Mr. Davison unless it were the calm statement 
of facts marshalled in the Traffic Report. 

Instances of opportunities thrown away and 
projected improvements thwarted and_ blocked 
could be enumerated ad infinitum. Wren’s plan 
haunts us like a nightmare. We rail at the City 
Fathers of the time of Charles II., but we learn 
not wisdom ; Cripplegate, Wood Street, St. Mary 
Axe, the Minories have all been devastated by 
fire; but what the City did in Charles II.’s day 
it did again in the days of Victoria. In each of the 
cases enumerated the narrow streets were perpetu- 
ated and the burnt buildings arose again on the 
same lines of frontage. Were a thousand acres of 
the densest parts of London to be devastated by 
fire to-morrow, no existing law could compel the 
widening of the narrowest alley by one single inch. 
Certain powers for carrying out improvement 
schemes can be put into operation by local autho- 
rities under various Acts of Parliament, but the 
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burden of cost falling only on one small section of 
London instead of on the whole Metropolis, it is 
found easier, and certainly more profitable at the 
hustings, todo nothing. Lecal ratepayers’ associa- 
tions are too frequently the shade which stands 
athwart a wise and prudent improvement. 

One authority, and one alone, can cope with such 
problems as those under consideration. That 
authority should have power to step in automati- 
cally as opportunity serves, and upon the best 
advice procurable determine what is proper to be 
done in the general interest of the whole body. 
As the whole body is benefited, so should the w hole 
body contribute to the cost. 

Until such an authority is established, there 
seems to be little prospect of seeing the beginnings 
of a new and brighter London. Bright and noble 
spots are, of course, to be found here and there, 
but they only serve to emphasise the darkness be 
hind. Royal Commissions, Select Committees, and 
Inquiries we delight in, regardless of the cost ; we 
gather their Reports, tie them up and endorse them, 
and put them away for future use. How long 
shall this systematic procrastination continue ? 

In 1905 the Royal Commission approved and 
recommended, on the suggestion of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers, the construction of a main 
traffic artery through London from Whitechapel 
to Bayswater, passing, en route, Liverpool Street 
Station. There may have been differences of 
opinion as to whether the route suggested Was hot 
capable of one or two minor improvements, but 
it was a scheme felt to be essential for the relief 
of the congestion of traffic in the City. Its cost 
would no doubt have been evreat at that time, but 
the lapse of seven short years has increased the 
cost by thousands upon thousands of pounds. At 
the present time, right athwart the route of this 
projected artery the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany are erecting in Liverpool Street a shopping 
avenue which will probably increase the value of 
the site by at least £25,000. 

The London Traffic Branch, viewing the cost 
of the road approved by the Commissioners as 
‘ well-nigh prohibitive,” suggest that “it might 
be possible to achieve the object they (the Com- 
missioners) had in view, in part at least, by the 
gradual widening of Euston Road (as and when 
opportunity may occur), as a first instalment of 
scheme for the formation of a broad thoroughfare 
from East to West along the City Road, Penton- 
ville Road, Euston Road, Marylebone Road, and 
Oxford and Cambridge Terrace.” 

It will no doubt astonish many to learn that the 
Act of George IL. under which this important 
thoroughfare from Marylebone to the City was 
laid out required the buildings on each side of 
the road to be set back a distance of 50 feet. The 
Report goes on to say that “ the original building 
lines which can still be traced were thus 160 feet 
apart. Had no encroachment been allowed, it 
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ively easy to widen it 
] 


notably at the 


would have been comparat 
throughout, but at many 
junction of the Tottenham Road and 
Hampstead Road with the Euston Road large 
blocks of buildings have been illowed To be 
erected no more than 60 feet 1} ; 
Thus has a noble scheme, formulated in 1775 
with the authority of Parliament, been frustrated 
by the apathy and indifference of local authorities. 
The London County Council ar 
utmost endeavours to prevent further unauthorised 
I 


pDiaces 


Court 


apart.” 


using 


encroachments being made on the reserved areas 
in front of the original buildings, but the 


litigation on the question of the actual 
of the general line of 


constant 
position 
buildings rende! the work 


one of great uncertainty. 

The future building lines should be fixed once 
and for all, allowine for a roadway of the first 
importance. Contrary to the general belief, how 
ever, there is no authority in London at the 
present time empowered to TIX Sut line except 
in the case of new roads, when the Council have 
power to require a width not exceeding 60 feet. 

Reverting to the Report of the Trattic Branch, 
the necessity for co-operation among lor al author! 
ties on the carrying out of improvement schemes is 
urged in the following lang * There is. how 


ua vt 
ever, no time to be lost ind unless lor al CO opera 


tion can be enlisted as town-p nnine schemes 
mature, the possibilit of constructing some of the 
proposed roads may vans] ( ving it fol the 
next generation to seek other routes for the grow 


ing traflic, and to construct o: len 
largely increased cost.” 
Past experient e, how 
the hope of any very tang 
efforts in this direction. 
Bishopsgate has now been 
far as the City boundary at Norton Folgate. At 
urs and the 


some 18 


eCncouraLve 
ble results cruing from 


One instance will suttice : 


videned to 70 feet as 


this point a sudden constriction oc 
projecting houses in Shoreditch jut out 
or 19 feet in advance of the new 
the City Corporation at enormous expense, Al 
though there are but three o1 
thus block and mar a noble improv 
Shoreditch Borough are apparently In a 
to hold up both the improvem« nt and 
at their own free will. 

Surely the logical and prudent course (as a 


line secured by 


houses which 
ment, vet the 


foul 


position 
the trathe 


temporary measure at least, and pending the formu- 


lation of a scheme for the 
London) would be to give definite and « ympre- 
hensive powers to the existing Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade and to constitute them a Traftic 
Authority. They should at least have power to 
fix and determine the position and extent of new 
roads and the prope! width and b 
old streets that require ¥ ideni 

Plans of these projected and authorised improve- 
ments would be lodged with the local authorities. 
and town-planning and other lo improvement 


sovernment of Greater 


iilding lines for 
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schemes would then be designed in conformity 
with the general plan—new buildings would have to 
be set back to the new building lines. 

By this means a comprehensive_street plan of 
Greater London would be laid down, the existing 
congested areas would be gradually opened out, and 
new districts would be planned with due regard 
to general convenience and not merely to satisfy 
loc al needs. 

The London problem is no doubt one of great 
complexity, involving questions which can only 
be satisfactorily dealt with by those possessing 
a wide experience of local government. Some 
solution, however, must obviously be found, and 
whilst the practical and the economic must 
dominate the scheme there is no reason why means 
should not be devised for the consideration of 
quest ions of taste and fitness. 

Surely the Institute could not engage in a 
nobler work than in forwarding the present move- 
ment for the creation of a worthy imperial city. 

A London Society to watch over the artistic 
welfare of the Metropolis is, no doubt, a thing to 
be desired, but as an isolated body the results it 
could hope to achieve would not be great. The 
mischief is usually done before such outside influence 
‘an be brought to bear upon the authorities con- 
‘here must be some connecting link in 


cerned. 
the legislative machine by means of which the ser- 
vices of an Advisory Council shall be automatically 
brought into action. 

How this is to be accomplished is a matter for 
careful and possibly lengthy deliberation. Sug- 
vestions have from time to time been made, and 
t might tend to forward matters somewhat if a 
small committee (not confined to members of the 
Institute) were formed with the object of draw- 
ine together these various views and evolving 
from them a definite scheme which could be 
embodied in a London Government Bill. The time 
for such a measure is surely upon us; when if 
comes we should be ready. 

Artuur Crow [F.]. 


some admirably suggestive articles dealing with 
the improvement of London find place in the New 
Year’s numbers of the Builder and the British 
Architect. The former advocates the creation of an 
Imperial quarter in connection with a general 
scheme suggested by the necessities of an Imperial 
City, and some illustrative sketches indicate the 
ereat architectural possibilities of the proposal. 
Part of the scheme would involve the transformation 
of the whole of the district south of the river from 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars or London 
Bridge, and this could be brought about without 
disturbing any buildings of historic or artistic value. 
The British Architect has some telling contributions 
from Professor Beresford Pite, Sir Aston Webb, and 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, indicating matters which 
show the urgent need that exists for the artistic 











control of London. * All must agree,” says Sir 
Aston Webb, * that we want some advising, direct- 
ing, and guiding hand—and we want it soon, or it 
will be too late ; it needs the wisest and most public- 
spirited men in this great city of ours to lay their 
heads together and hammer out a scheme.” 


CORRES PON DENCE. 
Professional Matters requiring Rectification. 


To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Arnold Thornely, in his Pre- 
sidential Address to the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, made several interesting references which 
should give us furiously to think ! 

The Institute Schedule of Charges. 

No doubt the report of the Special Committee of 
the Institute, which Mr. Thornely tells us has been 
considering the question of the Schedule of Charges, 
will be issued without delay, and, as he says, be an 
improvement upon the present Schedule. 

If not too late, 1 should like to suggest to the 
Committee that the new Schedule of Charges should 
he set out in the clearest manner possible, and 
printed in a form that might be handed to clients 
in the event of one being in doubt as to the 
expectations of new clients. 

| have myself on many occasions found that 
clients, employing an architect for the first time, 
believe it to be a simple gospel of truth that an 
architect’s fee is 5 per cent. on the cost of the work 
done, whatever the work may be and however small 
the cost in proportion to the time necessary to carry 
it out. It is always very unpleasant to have a dis- 
cussion as to the charges for one’s work, and it would 
be a great convenience if the Schedule of Charges 
could be printed so that he whoruns may read, and 
copies be supplied by the Institute in the same way 
as the Form of Contract. The present Schedule is 
a hopeless document to hand to anyone. 

I should also like to suggest that Clause 9 of the 
present Schedule should be revised on the lines 
of the decision given in Yerbury v. Wortley (House 
of Lords, 8. 2. 10.), which fixes reasonable remunera- 
tion for work actually done, and places the archi- 
tect ina better position than the “custom of pro- 
fession.” 

Ownership of drawings is another point the 
Committee might settle by setting out in the 
Schedule of Charges that the fees are for use of 
drawings only. 





Provisional Amounts in Contracts. 

I am glad to notice that Mr. Thornely holds the 
opinion I have expressed in the columns of The 
Builder and other papers with regard to the posi- 
tion of sub-contractors in the event of bankruptcy 
of the general contractor. This is a matter of 
vreat importance to trustees and to the general 
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body of creditors in almost every case of bank- 
ruptcy in the building trade, and grave injustice 
is often done by architects making preferential 
creditors of sub-contractors by paying provisional 
amounts direct after an act of bankruptcy, although 
they divested themselves of all liability for payment 
by placing orders through the general contractor. 
Dry Rot. 

Mr. Thornely suggests three methods of ove1 
coming the difficulties caused by recent decisions, 
but he sees the drawbacks to each of his suggested 
remedies. Itis obvious that the best remedy would 
be to reverse the decisions by the ruling of higher 
Courts, and I think the Institute ought to find the 
funds to fight a case in the House of Lords if neces 
sary, when I am confident architects would be 
put back into their old position— which is the 
position of every other profession- that there 
cannot be a penalty without negligence. It is 
monstrous that an architect should be held respon 
sible for the appearance of dry rot in a building 
unless it can be shown that he was negligent of his 
duty and there is some proof of cause and effect. 
Dry rot can be so easily introduced into a building 
after the contract has been completed, that it 
would have seemed impossible that the architect 
should be held responsible but for the recent 
decisions in the Courts. Unless these decisions 
can be reversed a special clause to disclaim lability 
for dry rot should be inserted in the Institute Form 
of Agreement. 

The Institute Form of Agreement. 

I have personally advocated, for a lone time 
past, the revision of the Institute Form of Agree 
ment, which seems to me to have been drafted 
with the intention of setting up the architect, like 
a little god, to judge his own case whenever a 
dispute may arise. Of course, with few « xceptions, 
architects donot want to be little gods, and when 
they find themselves obliged to fight under the Insti 
tute Contract, it is often because their clients force 
them to act against their own better sense of justice 
and fair play, especially under Clause 12. 

It will be said that the Agreement was drawn 
up with the approval of the Institute of Builders. 
My only reply is, “that is the funniest part 
of the business,” and the only explanation of 
builders being willing to agree to such a Form of 
Contract is their sublime faith in architects. 

I have met many builders who have never read 
the Institute Form of Contract, although they have 
signed a great many, and several architects who 
have been quite shocked at the discovery of the 
true position of affairs in cases of dispute. 

| hope the Council of the Institute will consider 
the present a good time to revise ‘* the Form of 
Avreement and Schedule of Conditions for Build- 
ing Contracts,” generally known as the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Contract.—Faithfully yours, 

JoHN E. Yersury, F.S.S. 
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9 Conpuit Street, Lonpon, W., 13th J 1912. 
COMPETITIONS. 

Banbury Workmen’s Dwellings Competition. 
The Council of the 
that the conditions of t 
unsatisfactory, but in view of 
date they do not see their wav to inform members 
that they must not take part in it; but they 
express the hope that ill refrain from 


re ot opini n 
very 


Institute 
Competition are 
a i 


teness of the 


membe rs 


doing so. 


Greenock Burgh School Competition. 
notice that Members and 


Ta ke 


The Council give 
Licentiates of the Roval Institute must not 
part in this Competition. 


Proposed New Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 
Manitoba 


proposed new 


The Government of the Province of 
are advertising for plans for th 
Parliament Buildings to bi 
Winnipeg. Copies of the conditions may be had 
on application to Mr. W. L. Griffith, Permanent 
Secretary of the High Commissioner for Canada 
17 Victoria Street, S.W. 


erect 


CHRONICLE, 
Art Museums and Picture Galleries. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] will read a Paper on Art 


Museums and Picture Galleries at the General 
Meeting of the Institute fixed fo the Ist April. 
The illustrations will include a fine collection of 
slides specially prepared for the Paper. Mr. Hall’s 
Paper is in substitution of that on Modern 
Methods of Construction,’ which Mr. Dunn is 
unable to read. 
The Licentiateship R.1.B.A. 

All applications for election to the class of 

Licentiates must be in the hands of the Secretary 


of the Royal Institute by the 
Klections to the Lice ntlateship 1 take place up 
to the end of June next, but as it takes some time 
to examine the applic ations it is essential that all 


the papers be sent in by the above-mentioned date. 


30th April 1912. 
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Safeguarding National Historic Monuments. 


In the admirable volume on the Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire published about a year ago by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments in 
England, the opinion was expressed that powers 
should be given to a Government Department, 
working with the assistance of a permanent Ad- 
visory Board, in order to act with the necessary 
promptitude in safeguarding national relics when 
imperilled. The scheme thus outlined by the Com- 
mission has been elaborated in fuller detail by Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell in a Paper recently read 
before the Society of Antiquaries. Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell emphasised the need for organised pro- 
tective authority by a long list of recent cases in 
which ancient buildings and other relics of unique 
interest have been destroyed or ruthlessly mutilated, 
or have suffered from pure neglect, or sometimes 
from misapplied generosity. Among the instances 
of the latter class of misfortune included in Sir 
Schomberg’s list is the ‘* complete restoration ”’ of 
St. Magnus’s Cathedral at Kirkwall in the Orkneys, 
under the terms of the will of a late Sheriff. In 
order to minimise such risks for the future Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell advocates the constitution 
of a body ** which should bear the title of the Ad- 
visory Board on Historical Monuments,” and 
‘should, when satisfied that any national monu- 
ment is in danger, represent to the First Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty’s Works that the custody of 
it should be assumed by the nation ; and that the 
First Commissioner should thereupon, if he sees fit, 
move His Majesty to declare, by Order in Council, 
that the monument in question is a national monu- 
ment, and is consequently transferred to the 
custody of the First Commissioner.” Sir Schom- 
berg suggests that the Advisory Board should con- 
sist of eleven members, including the Chairmen of 
the three Royal Commissions on Historical Monu- 
ments (which will not finish their work for many 
years yet), the Presidents of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, the official heads of the British Museum 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and representa- 
tives of the two Archbishops and the Ecclesiastical! 
Commissioners. The Board would derive their in- 
formation as to where their intervention was needed 
in the first place from the Inspector of Monuments, 
who would be‘aided by local archaeological societies 
or by any other hody or person interested in the 


work. 


Proposal for a London Goods Clearing House. 

Mr. A. W. Gattie, in a lecture delivered last week 
at the Institute of Builders on ‘** How to Cheapen 
Transport,” attributed the fact that this country 
provided itself with only about 25 per cent. of 
the food consumed to abnormally high transport 
charges, whereby a system of protection in favour 
of the foreign producer is encouraged. One of the 














PROPOSAL FOR A LONDON 
first effects of cheap transport would be an in- 
creased activity in the home production of articles 
of food, for there is no good reason why England 
should not be as capable of producing its food as 
is Denmark, whence we obtain bacon and butter 
to the value of millions sterling. Although 
Germany is our great trade rival, the freight rates 
in this country are double those of Germany. Ifa 
railway goods station is examined, nothing will be 
found in it which pertains to engineering design. 
[t is furnished with a jumble of sheds dotted over 
it from one end to the other, and it is too unwieldy 
and scattered to allow intercommunication of parts. 
Mr. Gattie therefore advocates the creation of a 
London goods clearing house, of which the various 
parts would be in immediate electric intercommuni- 
cation with each other, to take the place of the 
seventy-four goods stations in London. In this 
clearing house any parcel, bale, or load could be 
taken from any spot and conveyed to any other 
parts of the building, in some instances in a few 
seconds and in others in a few minutes. 

In comparing the cost of the present methods 
with the suggested system the lecturer took as an 
example a load of 100,000 glazed bricks, weighing 
345 tons, to be conveyed from Yorkshire to London, 
a distance of 200 miles, in 50 truck loads having a 
vross weight of 690 tons. The present charge was 
lls. 8d. a ton, or £201 5s., or, including loading, 
unloading, and delivery charges, a total of £257. 
If this load were sent in seven large truck loads 
the loaded weight of the trucks would be 531 
tons only, which, with an increase of speed of the 
train, would enable a saving of £87 15s. 10d. to be 
effected in haulage, while the train would be able 
to proceed into the clearmg house intact, thus 
obviating the necessity of splitting it up in a shunt- 
ing yard. The lecturer presented figures which 
tended to show that the total cost of bringing the 
bricks from Yorkshire to within two miles of the 
clearing house would be £142 9s. 4d., or a°saving 
of £114 10s., equal to 45 per cent. 

At the suggestion of Mr. John Burns, President 
of the Local Government Board, a preliminary 
estimate of revenue and expenditure on one year’s 
working of the London Goods Clearing House was 
submitted to Mr. Edgar Harper, formerly statisti- 
cal officer of the London County Council, whose 
report on the scheme showed surplus earnings of 
between nine and ten millions a year for London 
alone, 

After the reading of the paper Mr. R. 8. Ayling 
|F.] described the architectural features of the 
proposed clearing house. 


Reinstatement of Member. 


Mr. Harotp Epmunp Cuurca, of 14 Norland 
Square, Holland Park Avenue, W., has been re- 
instated by the Council as an Associate of the 
Royal Institute. 
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A National Folk-Museum: Proposed Utilisation of the 
Crystal Palace and Grounds. 

A scheme for the future utilisation of the Crystal 
Palace and grounds for a National Folk-Museum 
is suggested by Messrs. Henry Balfour (Pitt Rivers 


Museum, Oxford), F. A. Bather, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Geological Department, British Museum), W. 
Ruskin Butterfield (Hastings Museum), Sir 


Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., A. C. Haddon, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. (Cambridge), Wm. Evans Hoyle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. (National Museum of Wales), Count 
Plunkett |Hon. A.], President of the Museums 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland (National 
Museum of Science and Art, Dublin), and ‘** Home 
Counties ” (Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott). 

The proposal is put forward for the consideration 
of the Committee appointed to consider and 
report upon the various schemes for the future 
utilisation of the Palace, and is urged mainly upon 
the following grounds :— 


(i.) There exists at present no museum in this coun. 

try illustrating in a comprehensive and educational 
manner the culture-history, and the modes of life in 
times past, of the English peoples. 
ii.) The time cannot be far distant when, from the 
growing dearth of material, a comprehensive national 
folk-musewn will bx Even at the present 
time it would probably be more difficult form a 
folk-museum in England than in any other European 
country, owing to the relative paucity of objects of a 
distinctively national character that have survived. It 
is certain, however, that a large amount of material 
exists in private hands which would probably be 
attracted to a well-equipped folk-museum. 

(iii.) A national folk-museum would provide a ready 
ineans of comparing the conditions of life and the 
wsthetic perceptions of the people at various former 
periods with those of the present; and it would illus- 
trate the growth of arts, industries, and appliances, 
nd thus the development of culture in England. It 
would also emphasise the fact that ordinary men and 
national 


impossible. 


to 


women are not without their influence upon 
culture and characteristics; and we believe it would 
promote love of country and pride of race. 

(iv.) Folk-museums have been established at Stock- 
holm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Moscow, 


Berlin, Paris, Budapest, Sarajevo, and elsewhere, 
Perhaps the nearest parallel to the museum we have 
in mind is the Northern Museum at Stockholm, with 
its offshoot the Open Air Museum of Skansen. The 
former contains a splendid and representative assem 
blage of objects illustrating the folk-culture of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and comprising all such things 


as throw light upon the daily life, occupations, and 
amusements, more especially of the peasantry. The 
objects are grouped with a view to their appealing 
most forcibly to the spectator. Thus many of the 


rooms are fitted out, complete in every detail, to show 
the appearance of house-interiors of various periods 
[In other rooms the objects are displayed as develop- 
mental or to illustrate variation of form or 
ornament according to locality. Obsolete and fast-dis- 
appearing appliances relating to local crafts and indue- 
tries, and objects bearing on the life and habits of 
various classes of the community, find a prominent place, 
such as carved and painted furniture, weaving appli 
ancient drinking instruments, 
children’s toys, folk-jewellery, and 
vehicles. 


series, 


musical 
bridal 


ances, bowls, 


costumes, 
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In Skansen a ire na «a fied tract of land is 
appropriated to an Oy \ l Here a imbe1 
of ancient cottages nd uy I s fron various 
parts of Sweden have beer ects nd completely 
iurnished according to their sé nds Farm 
buildings, church-belfries, mills, Maypoles, and vari 
ous outdoor relics of a past age have been rescued and 
placed in appropriate surrounding A dancing floor 
has been prepared for the peri e of national 
dances; there is Ise I oO} tre, vhile in 
spacious enclosures a ept | } of Swedish 
miamy als ar d b ras 

The proposal, therefore, is t 11 d re-erect in 
the Crystal Palace cround el buildings from 
different. parts of the | le t] ipulous regard 
{o their original featm \\ ae ot seek to violate 
local sentiment by the | ; from their 
incient sites, where the . r of their mutila 
tron or d olition b tvp 1 build- 
ings of sufficient 1 t that | therwise be 
destroyed. Needless t ’ t 1 | necessary to 
guard against the incong1 s effect that uld result 
from placing in close pr { lings out of keep- 
ing with one another Much uld } done by screen 
ing neighbouring buildit vith t 8, d by taking 
vivantage of inequalities f surface Some of the 
houses might have ass ted th th old-fashioned 
vrardens with app ] ers 1 herbs The 
buildings would then | yore led vit] furniture and 
appliances in accordance { he é nud period 
It, is probable that if r ny l é I de, some of 
the English counties, and n private individuals, 
would undertake to su | Idings fre 
they wh area The portion of 
the grounds for our ls} s and pastimes 
vould he quite in keenir vith 1 Ss] t of a fol 
museum, as well as with the t lit of the Crvystal 
Palace. We meiha furtl <i vest n open-air umphi 
theatre, sufficiently lara: for the performance of 
historical “pageants” and pl vell as for folk 
songs and dances, whos T t 1 has roused 
creat interest and has heer led an enthusiasti 
ponular reception 

The Crvstal Palace itself ds » for the dis 
play of developmental serie of f iture, pottery, 
class, ironwork. textiles, et 1 for collections 
ustrating the customs listi beliefs, amuse- 
ments, personal ornament tions, etc., of the 
English neonles. The ample é s of the build 
ing would enable some of tl ollections to be arranged 
as “interiors ” ; ‘thns there 1 ht 1 i. “ Chippendale’ 
room, a “ Hepplewhite” roor Will Morris ”’ 
room: iso a room l ted t4 tl wwparatus and 
methods of producn fir I nas time room fo1 
children’s tovs and games, a folk-lore room, and so on 
It would he especiall ppror { f o part of th 
Crvstal Palace could he ] ollections 
ceremonial robes, portraits, nersor relics, and the 
like relating to the 1 t nd present members of our 
Roval house If nrecedent were needed. one can b 


found in the Roval collections preserved in the Rosen 


horg Clastle at Copenha 
Opening out of Southwark Cathedral. 


onsider, and, if 


T ublished in T he 


A committee is he ing formed TO ¢ 


carry out. the suggestion 


possible, 


Times of December 26 that the v rehouses and 
other buildings blo king the VIEW of Southwark 
Cathedral from the rive! sno ld he wept away To 


publie garden. 
which the sug- 
been warmly en- 


make room for an embankment and 
Mr. Henderson-Livesey’s letter, i 


: seer 1] ] 
eestion was originally made 
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dorsed by the Bishop of Southwark and by Arch- 
deacon Taylor. The Bishop, who has now consented 
to take the chairmanship of the committee, which 
is expected to be in working order a few weeks 
hence, in a letter to the Times says: 
[ am glad to find from letters that have been addressed 
to me—one of them enclosing a cheque for £100 towards 
the fund when it is opened—that the scheme advocated 
by Mr. Henderson Livesey and supported by the Arch 
deacon of Southwark for opening the embankment be- 
tween the Cathedral and the river is arousing interest 
ind enlisting sympathy. 

Nothing has struck me forcibly about life in 
South London than the need of open spaces, and, where 
they have been provided, the excellent way in which 
they are managed and controlled and the happy use that 
is made of them. Every one admits that no part of 
South London needs such an outlet more ur gently than 
the Borough and its neighbourhood. 

It seems to me that the scheme put before us with so 
ibility and offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of easing off the ( rowded life lived hy the popu- 
lation of this district, of supplying a very real need, but 
enhancing—shall T say restoring?—the pic- 


more 


: : 
much sobriety 


also of 


turesqueness of the riverside by London Bridge. May 
I add —— impropriety that if the scheme were 
realised many others besides ourselves on this side of 
the river mene rejoice to see our Cathedral stand out 


is one of the beautiful features of that part of our city. 

[ am often haunted by Matthew Arnold’s denuncia 
tion of “ London, with its unutterable external hideous- 
and its internal canker of publice egestas, privatim 
pulentia.”’ Weare, T think, making in our generation 


ness 


our reply to both the charges implied. T most sincerely 
trust that this scheme for opening out Bankside will 
ippeal, in a sense on both grounds, to the imagination 
of the public and generous benefactors. 


Royal Sanitary Institute : Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 
The Henry Saxon Snell Prize in the gift of the 


Royal Sanitary Institute, consisting of Fifty 
Guineas and the Silver Medal of the Institute, is 


offered in the year 1912 for an Essay on “ Sug- 
gestions for Improvements in the Ventilating, 
Lighting, Heating, and Water Supply Appliances 
and Fittings for an Operating Room and its 
accessory rooms for a General Hospital of 400 
Beds (no Students).” Two compe titors of 
different professions or crafts may join in sending 
in an Essay and Plans. Essays must be sent in 
not later than 30th August 1912. All particulars 

‘ be obtained from the Secretary of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, 90° Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. 

Burford Priory. 

Burford Priory, Oxon., has been purchased by 
Mr. E. J. Horniman, a member of the London 
County Council. Colonel B. de Sales La Terriere, 
the former owner, acquired the estate when the 
Priory was thought a hopeless ruin. He devoted 
a vear to its restoration, and the work was done 
with a skill and care that earned the gratitude of 


The courtyard of the old building 
figures as the background of Waller’s 


s picture, “* The 
Empty Saddle.” The picture shows Lord Falk- 


antiquarians. 











THE THREATENED OLD 
Jand’s horse returning to his home—Lord Falkland 
was then the owner of the estate—after the defeat 
of King Charles at the Battle of Newbury. The 
Priory existed in the thirteenth century as an off- 
shoot of the Abbey of Keynsham. The Harman 
family converted it into a lay residence, and it 
eventually passed into the hands of Sir Lawrence 
Tanfield, who was admitted to the Inner Temple 
in 1597. While Sir Lawrence lived there he enter- 
tained James I., and this was commemorated by 
a great heraldic panel of the Royal Arms, which 
is in excellent preservation. The most interesting 
parts of the interior include Lenthal’s chimneypiece 
in the drawing-room, the ceiling dating from the 
time of Henry VIIL., which has been well restored, 
the staircase, the Gothic arcading of the hall, the 
ereat fireplace, and the ceiling of the inner hall. 
The old chapel, which has not been touched, is 
connected with the house by cloisters and an upper 
vallery opening from the drawing-room. In the 
vardens, bounded by the River Windrush, there 
are many interesting features. Close to the house 
is a typical piece of Jacobean garden architecture, 
one of two summer-houses on the west wall. The 
Home Farm comprises Kitt’s Quarries, from which 
came much of the stone for the interior of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and a_ pretty 
old house which had been a residence of Waller. 


The Threatened Old Cottages at Guildford. 

The old cottages at Guildford whose threatened 
demolition was the subject of a letter of protest 
from the Master of Charterhouse in The Times of 
the 2nd inst. are a block of six cottages which in 
the opinion of local antiquaries were probably 
erected in thesixteenthcentury. They areremark- 
ably fine examples of cottage architecture, although 
the original timber construction is now concealed 
hy plaster. With their red-tiled roofs, their upper 
stories projecting over the lower, and the flights of 
stone steps from the pavement, they are a con- 
spicuous feature of Farnham Road as it approaches 
the railway station. Several years ago, the Guild- 
ford correspondent of The Times writes, an agree- 
ment was entered into between the Guildford 
Corporation and the Surrey County Council to 
effect the widening of Farnham Road, but the part 
opposite the cottages, which is particularly narrow, 
was reserved for a future occasion. Some time 
avo the county authority pressed the Town Council 
to put in hand the completion of the scheme. 
Powers were obtained for compulsory purchase 
and the necessary notices served. It was not until 
this stage had been reached that any serious 
agitation was raised for the preservation of the 
cottages. The matter was before the Town 
Council at their last meeting, when a letter was 
received from the National Trust asking the 


Council to conserve these valuable assets of the 
town, and urging the widening of the road by the 
purchase of the property on the opposite side. 
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* We are losing so much of the charm of ancient 
England,” the letter concluded, ** that we feel sure 
you will understand our protest and our real wish 
to see Guildford on the side of the preservers rather 
than on the side of the destroyers of beautiful and 
unique domestic architecture.” A similar letter 
was received from Mr. W. F. Rawnsley, hon, 
secretary of the West Surrey Society, who urged 
that, as so much of picturesque Guildford has dis- 
appeared, it becomes all the more necessary to use 
the strongest efforts to preserve what is still left. 
At the meeting of the Surrey County Council on 
the 9th inst. the Chairman of the Highway Com- 
mittee, Mr. Alderman Pain, gave the assurance 
that nothing would be done in a hurry, and if 
found possible to devise means for the preserva- 
tion of the old his Committee 
offer all facilities in their power for doing so. 


cottages, would 


The Garden City Movement. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, who are now located in larger and more con- 
venient premises at 3 Gray's Inn Place, W.C., have 
arranged a programme of classes in order to give 
practical instruction in * What Town Planning 
Means,” and in order to equip a number of lecturers 
for popularising the movement. It is proposed to 
deal with the legal, sociological, architectural, 
engineering, municipal, financial, and scientific 
aspects of the question, while the point of view of 
the private owner of land will be specially dealt 
with. Particulars of the classes may be obtained 
from the Secretary. At the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, to be held at Carpenters’ Hall on 
Monday, February 5, Professor 8. D. Adshead [F’.] 
will give an address on “The Beautifying of 
London.” 


The Carpenters’ Company’s Lectures, 1912. 

The Carpenters’ Company are giving a series of 
lectures on the arts connected with building, as 
in previous years. The lectures are delivered 
weekly on Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m., as follows :— 

24 Jan “The Unity and Difference in Art and 
Craft,” by Mr. Thackeray Turner, F.S.A. [F’.]. 

31 Jan. : “ London—an Architectural Syllabus,” 
Professor Beresford Pite [F’.]. 


by 


7 Feb. : “ Past and Present Conditions of Building,” 
by Mr Herbert W. Wills [.1.]. 

14 Feb.: “The Sculptor’s Craft” (Demonstrated 
and Illustrated), by Mr. T. Stirling Lee. 

21 Feb. : “ Mediaeval sculpture, by Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake [A.]. 

28 Feb. : “ House Building, past and present,” by 
Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott. 

6. Mar. : “ Form and Vision—with reference to Art, 
by Mr. W. S. Frith. 

13 Mar. : foofs and Roofing,” by Mr. W. Curtis 
Green [F.]. 

20 Mar. : “ The Craft of the Brick and Tile Maker,” 
by Mr. W. R. Hoare. 

27 Mar. : “Influences in the Development of Plan- 

ug,” by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley [F.}. 


DD 
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Election of Licentiates. 


the Council Meeting of the 8th January. the 
candidates. having been found eligible 
jualified under the Charter and By-laws. 
elected Licentiates of the Institute In accord- 
vith By-law 12, viz.: 
4 EBs” Ik Peter Ire lt CK hi irpencl Mh 
SLACKBURNE-DANIELL : Francis (Can 
SROADLEY : William Alfred 
SROOKE : ¢ Henry 
ANDLER: H TN Troughton. 
\PON | Sizer (N 
RIMP Arthur Gerald 
LLIO1 Norman 


SC'H incent J. 


George 
De Laistre (( 


Leeds) 


royador 
naries 


‘rank rbury 


cutta 

rge (Sto¢ kton-on-Tees 

nest (Birkenhead) 

Norman. 

t. Jum (lt 
William 

Thomas Gordon 

Thomas McCosh (¢ 


Melville Charles 


Iverston) 


ivdiff). 
Marion (British Eas 
reorge Reginald (Halifax) 
PARKES: Ernest Hadden 
PLAYER: William John 
RODECK : Pieter (Cairo 

SEBLEY Arthur Arnold 
SIMMONS Charles Evels 














THE 


SLATTER : : 
STREATFEILD : Granville Edward 
TAIT : Henry Makins (Kimberley). 
PAYLOR: Joseph James (Larlington 
POPOTT : William Thomas (Leices 
VERGER: Edward Arthur (Wincheste1 
WALLIS: Ernest John (Thornton Heath 


WITTET : George (Bombay 


C'yril Hugh 


Stewart 


ter 


Obituary. 
James Rawson Carroui. of Dublin. whose 
death is announced, was for twenty-two vears a 
Fellow of the Institute, having been elected in IS76 
ind resigning in 1908. With his partner, Mr. 
Frederick Batchelor [F.], practising at No. 183 
Great Brunswick Street. Dublin, he was the archi 
tect of the Richmond Surgical Hospital. in North 
Brunswick Street, Dublin: the new buildings for 
out-patients and 120 in-patients, and with sanitary 
annexes, to combine under one roof the St. Mark’s 
Ophthalmic Hospital. Lincoln Place : and the Pro- 
vincial Banking Company’s premises, Belfast ; 
Limerick Workhouse : and additions, at a cost of 
more than £10,000, to the Great Southern Hotel. 


Killarney, eleven Vears ago. 


GrorGe Gorpon Hoskins, of Darlington, who 
died on the 12th pit. at the age of seventy-four, was 
elected Associate of the Institute In 1867. and 
Fellow in 1870. Educated at private s hools i 
London and Paris. Mr. Hoskins served his pupilage 
with Mr. W. D. Haskoll. architect. of Westminster. 
In 1864 he went to Darlineton. where his abilities 
found early recognition, and his work is to be found 
His chief work was 


in every part of the district. 
the Middlesbrough Municipal Buildings and Town 
Hall. which were erected in 1883 and 1884 at a cost 
of £120,000. At Darlington some of his works are 
the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School. the Edward 
Pease Public Library. the hospital and dispen- 
sary, and the fever hospital. ie also designed 
the Hartlepools Exchange at West Hartlepool. 
Amongst his other works are cemetery chapels and 
churches at Darlineton and South Stockton. Mr. 
Hoskins was appointed a Darlineton Borough 
Mavistrate in 1892. and was elected to the County 
Bench in 1908. 
of the Borough Licensing Committee. and member 
of the Darlington Town Council. 


He was for some vears Chairman 


The British Architect.— In commencing its seventy- 
seventh volume the British Architect has slightly 
changed its form, appearing now on a quarto sheet of 
more convenient size for handling and binding. The 
price will be twopence instead of fourpence as hitherto. 
The publisher's announcement states that the aim of 
the journal will be to afford a helpful stimulus for the 
architect and student, and at the same time to serve asa 
popular record of architectural design which will appeal 
to the general public. Special articles are promised on 
* The Home and its Furnishing,” ‘‘ Sculpture in Rela- 
tion to Architecture.” “* Suggestive Design.” and 
* Garden Accessories. 
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The Jate Monsieur Daumet. 

The Secretary of the British Section has received 

the following letter from the Secretarv-General of 


the Comité Permanent International des Archi 

tectes : Paris, 24° Décembre 1911. 
CHER Mairre—Les Membres de la Section 

Francaise du C.P.1.A. ont été profondément 


touchés par la télégramme que vous avez adressé 
au sujet du décés de notre regretté Président M. 
Daumet. 

La Famille Daumet a été 
hommage adressé Q son chet véeneéré, et vous en 
exprime Sa cordiale reconnaissance. 

Notre cher Président a voulu que ses funérailles 
solent simpli s et sans faste. Pour nous conforme1 
a ses derni¢res volontés ** Ni fleurs, 
ni discours,” avons dua 
traditionnel ; mais nous tenons a vous remercier de 
vous ¢tre associé en pensée a notre he mmave 
funcbre. 

Agréez. je vous price, cher maitre. !expression de 
nos meilleurs sentiments. 


tres sensible a cet 


ni couronnes, 


hous renoncel a lenvol 


Le Secrétaire véneral, 


J. M. PovuptIne.. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final: Alternative Scheme of Testimonies of 
Study. 

In ace ordance with the 

in the Kak idar. th ; 

monies of Study for the Final Examination w 


notice already published 
alternative Scheme of Testi 
il] 
come into op ‘ration at the option of the candidates 
in November next, and after the end of the veai 
1913 the Study for this 
Examination will be abolished. Six alternative 
Problems in Design will the Board of 
Architectural Education each year. and candidates 
for the Final Examination must submit designs in 
answer to at least four of these problems. 


existing Testimonies of 


he set by 


These 
alternative problems will be published twice a vear. 
three sets in January and three in July. This is 
done for the convenience of candidates, but it must 
be distinctly understood that the time for sending 
in the designs in answer to these problems is stric tly 
limited. Thus the designs for Subject I. must be 
sent in to the Secretarv R.I.B.A. or to the Secretary 
of the Allied Society for the district in which the 
candidate is working by 29th February 1912; 
those for Subject IL. by 30th April, and those for 
Subject Il]. by 30th June. (This time will be 
extended for students in the Colonies; see dates 
following List of Subje ts below.) 

The drawings must be on imperil sheets. 

The Subjects for the first half of the vear 1912 
are as follows :— 

Subject i 

ia) A laree Monument, to commemorate King 

Alfred’s refounding of London one thousand years 
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ayo, fora public place in the ; tto Ver more 
than 500 superficial feet. 

All drawings to be $ inch si and shaded. 

(b) A Terrace of Five Houses 20 feet frontage, 
each SIX high, Lit luding base ment, facing 
the parade of a small watering-pla Detailed 
ind a design 


stories 


nouse To Db o1vel 


construction of one 
for the complete terrace. 

Drawings required to be } nch seale. 
Subject 


(a) A large Monument 
placed against the 
Shaded drawings required 
(b) A 
or tower to a collegiate build 
100 feet square. 
Drawines to be ! in 


wall of 


Cloister with ext 


of the complete construct 
chy eae 
(a) A Detached Ba 
house, to be connected 
The 
sidered. 
Shaded drawings to 
interior and exterior, a 
(b) A Landing Stage 
restaurant. 
Drawings to show 


country 
i covered 


. . 1 11 
decorations ae D ViL\ 


Way. con- 
both 


itions 


scale and $ inch. 

Dates for Submissio) 19]? 
30th June 
3lst Aug. 
30th Sept, 
30th Sept. 


29th Fel 


United Kingdom ; 
30th April 


Johannesburg 

Melbourne 

Sydney s 

[Toronto : ircl 31st y 3ist July 

The Subject of Construction and Shoring: Notice to 
Masters of Architectural Schools. 

The } 
received a Communi Examiners to 
the effect that manv of the can lidates at 
| ss in th subject 


Board of Architectural Education have 
tion trom 
recent 
examinations have shown 
of Construction generally and Shoring in 
lar. They would, therefore, direct the attention 
of the Masters of the Architectural § 
importance of impressing 

studying mor refully this 


tant branch of architectura 


part u 


hools to the 
Students the 


necessity of Im por- 


MINUTES. 
\t the Fifth General Meet 
1911-12, held Mor 

Present: My 

the Chair: 7 ' , 
cil), 136 Associates (11 
the Minutes of the Meet 
having bee 


sion 
So P.M 


n printed 


ind signed as orrect 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS [13 Jan, 1912 


E. Guy Dawber, Vive-President, in the absence of 
on. Secretary, announced the decease of Alexander 
on Wielemans, of Vienna, //on, Corr. Member elected 
1895: James Radford, of Manchester, elected Associate 
1865. Fellow 1872. and placed on the List of /etired 
} 1900; Frane Sadleir Brereton, Fellow, elected 
and Sydney Bridges, A elected 1906. 
The following members. attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted by the 
President. viz.: Horace White, Nathaniel William 
Harrison. Thomas Geoffrey Lucas, Fellows; Wiltred 
Stuart Gorringe, Michael John Tapper, Arthur George 
nham Tickle, Frank Wardel Knight, Hayward 
Lewis Samson, Francis Holles Bulmer, Laurence Morti 
er Angus, Norman Wigzell, Associates. 
r} following 


ds under By-law 10 : 


t } 


SSO iate - 


1882 ; 


candidates were elected by show 


As FELLOWS. 
NEWMAN Francis W inton ; A. 


n 1903. Arthur Cates Prizeman 


FAPPER : Walter {4. 1889]. 


1904, Ashpitel I’rize- 
1905 |. 


As Hon. Corr. MEMBER. 
LALOUX Victo1 \lexandre 
Membre de I’Institut. 


VHom Paris. 


Architect, 
Légion 


Frederic, 
Commandeur de la 


eur, 


ness \Meeting 


\eeting 
Monday, Sth 


Business General 


Special General 
ind held 
on ot the 


summoned by the 
January 1912, at 
Meeting 
red t ind slmuarly constituted, the President tor- 
} itted to the Meeting the draft Agreement 
proposed to be made between the toyal Institute and 
Architects with reference to the admis 
he Institute of the Members of the Soc ely. 
S. Gibson {/.] moved, in the terms of the 
printed on the Notice Pape previously 
“that the Agreement proposed 
between the Royal Institute and the Society 
cts and which submitted to this Meet- 
t s hereby approved, and that the 
authorised to sign the behalf 
Institute, and that after the same shall 
signed by both parties the Council do pro 
effect 
to His Majesty's Privy Council praying tor 
of a Supplemental Charter with By-laws in 
the form set out in the Second Schedule to the said 
\greement as now approved,” 
Mr. A. Needham Wilson |A.] seconded the 
tion 
Mr. C, Stanley Peach [F.] moved as an amendment 
that the Agreement be referred back to the Couneil for 
further consideration. 
Mr. Herbert Shepherd [A.] 
In the which ensued the amendment was 
supported by Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [7'.J, Mr. W. 
R. Davidge [A.], Mr. G. L. Elkington [A.], Professor 
Beresford Pite [/.], and Sir Aston Webb, C.B.. C.¥8., 
ROA / ind « pposed by Mr. Horace T. Bonner | A.}. 
The President proposing to adjourn the discussion 
Monday, 15th January, Mr. R. J. Angel [F'.] moved, 
und Mr. W. H. Burt [A. that the amend- 
ment be forthwith put. 
Che amendment was thereupon put from the Chair, 
d havin voted upon by show of 


rried by a Jarge majority 


above 
mally subi 


ety ot 


inembers, 


is how 
he sale 


Ssalne on 


arry the same into and do present a 


Resolu- 


seconded the amendment. 


discussion 


Se¢ onded, 


been hands was 


The pr eedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
10 pa 














